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@ @ @ Only men of proven ability can be entrusted with the maintenance and 
operation of such giants of the air ag this Clipper which blazed the Pacific 
air trail for Pan American Airways. That is why Pan American Airways has 
already selected many men who secured their training at Parks Air College. 


@ A CAREER...OR JUST A JOB? 


If you want only a job in aviation, you will not 
be interested in this announcement. 


But, if you look on your first job as just an entry into avia- 
tion ...if you can visualize yourself advancing to more and 
more responsible positions . . . if you anticipate riding great 
airliners back and forth across the continent, over the oceans 
and around the world in the service of aviation ...if you 
expect to make valuable contributions to the delevopment 
of transportation by air, and so win recognition and rewards 
for yourself... 


Then read on. You will be interested. 


For this message is about Parks training... training that 
will take you far beyond your first job... that will enable 
you to realize your ambitions. 


GRADUATES ARE ADVANCING 


Parks training will do for you what it is doing now for hun- 
dreds of graduates whoare with such companies as Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air, American Airlines, Eastern Airlines, 
Pan American Airways, Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, 
Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Sikorsky Aircraft Corporation, Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company, Beech Aircraft 
Company, and many others. 


One of these graduates who is with a major airline, wrote to 

Oliver L. Parks, President of Parks Air College, under date 
of November 2, 1935: 

“I am very glad to tell you I received a nice raise today. 

I will quote what our Personnel Director wrote me. He 
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said: ‘I want to congratulate you on your increased sal- 
ary which has resulted from the excellent character cf 
your work for the company, and I wish you continued 
success and advancement.’ ”’ 

Another graduate wrote: 

“I got a real thrill this evening when I had dinner with 
our Superintendent. He said I was going to go a long 
ways with this Company and that I am already in line 
for a substantial increase in salary.” 


Similiar letters from graduates are received daily. 


@ 8 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


Back of the success of Parks graduates is training, practical 
and thorough, which has been built up by Parks Air College 
during eight years of leadership in providing aeronautical 
education and training. 

Whether you select the Piloting, Executive, Engineering or 
Maintenance field in aviation, Parks Air College offers you 
a course of training which will assure you, when you have 
completed it with a good record, of gratifying success. It 
will make you a preferred man in aviation, create a demand 
for your services, and open up the way for the promotion 
and salary increases you desire. 


THE CATALOG IS FREE 


Since you want such a career for yourself in aviation, send 
now for the Parks Air College catalog and bulletin. Those 
books will tell youall about the Schooland thetrainingwhich 
have already meant success for hundreds of graduates and 
can mean as much for you. 


The coupon will bring these books to you. Fill it in and 
mail today ... NOW! 


Spring term opens March 30th 
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Editorials and Comments 


A Lesson From The Maintenance Men 


WICE a year, the maintenance superintend- 

ents of all airlines gather to discuss their prob- 
lems and ramifications of their business. They 
sit down and quietly air their difficulties, explain 
their achievements, developments and results of 
experiments made during the six months past. 
Representatives of the manufacturers sit in on 
the discussions and learn the good and the bad 
regarding their products. They hear the sug- 
gestions made by those who use their equipment 
every day in the year. Perhaps for that reason 
technical advancement is rapid and continued 
improvement of equipment is guaranteed. 

These practical maintenance chiefs have no 
secrets to hide from their competitors. They 
tackle their problems together, realizing that 
their discoveries and improved methods are help- 
ful to the other fellow. In maintenance, com- 
petitive airlines forget their differences and work 
toward the common good. That is why our 


A Problem In 


HE industry is faced with a near-tragedy that 
forebodes the immediate loss of valuable air- 
men unless some plan is devised to preserve com- 
petent transport pilots of long experience as a 
reserve supply of pilot personnel. Unemployment 
has cut deeply into their ranks and hundreds of 
superior men have wandered off into other fields 
of enterprise because flying would not make them 
the kind of living they desired. 

There is a host of them out of work at the 
present. They are professionals in their field, 
having gone over the hard road of all types 
of flying from dusting crops to barnstorming. 
Many of them have kept up with instruments, 
radio and blind flying until their funds are about 
exhausted. In short, they represent a distinct 
asset, yet create a serious problem that the indus- 
try should face squarely and attempt early 
solution. 

The Air Line Pilot’s Association cannot get 
interested in them, although it is the only closely 
knit professional pilots organizaiton. The 
A. L. P. A., consisting largely of those employed 


domestic airlines are setting new records in safe 
operations and remarkably high number of com- 
pleted schedules. 

Every other branch and department of the 
aviation family might well consider the benefi- 
cial results of such sensible policy. They might 
well forget their throat-cutting ways and work 
toward the common good through the agency of 
occasional meetings and intelligent approaches 
to mutual problems. If they did, unfair tactics 
and suicidal squabbles would be reduced to a 
minimum, precluding the wide use of law courts 
and governmental agencies as referees in battles 
that cost much and produce little good. 

Perhaps the recent separation of the air trans- 
port membership from the main body of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce will bring 
about harmony similar to that existing between 
the maintenance men. If not, there is little hope 
for rapid advancement. 


Unemployment 


on the airlines, are naturally interested primarily 
with the problems of its seven to eight hundred 
members. It has neither the cause, the incentive 
nor the time for problems of other professional 
pilots. 


Who then takes a collective interest in them? 
No one. They merely live from day to day hoping 
and expecting some good flying job to turn up, 
either airline or wealthy private-owner. When a 
job does show up, there’s a mad scramble and if 
it’s an airline, the one with the most “pull” gets 
in, and if a private owner, it’s usually the one 
who will fly for the least amount of money. Many 
experienced men are frozen out. Too often qual- 
ifications are not considered. All the applicants 
are merely transport pilots. 


It would be timely for one of our progressive 
aeronautical organizations to at least study the 
problem of unemployment within the ranks of 
transport pilots. With intelligent survey and 
research, logical deductions not now evident 
might result in permanent good. 
























Guest Editorial 


American newspapers as a whole, it 
is conceded by every fair person, have worked sin- 
cerely shoulder to shoulder with aircraft manufactur- 
ers and commercial air line operators, more, have 
gone far out of their way to make the nation air 
conscious, to popularize and publicize air travel, and 
to develop the industry as fast as possible. 

Relations of men in the industry and of news- 
papermen have usually been cordial and pleasant. 
We have been eager to put in print the news of 
advances made in American aviation, proud to tell 
the public of new speed records, of notables con- 
verted to air travel, of mail and passenger lines estab- 
lished. Romance and adventure have been subjects 
of many chapters of the thrilling story. 


There was one phase, however, on which air line 
operators and many of those active in the aviation 
industry in times past differed widely and sometimes 
quarreled bitterly—the handling of aviation acci- 
dents in the news. I hope it soon will be a thing of 
the past—that there will be no more accidents. 

“Why is it necessary to print news of airplane 
crashes on the front page, under black headlines?” 
This was the acrid complaint of the industry for 
years. It was argued that it hurt the struggling air 
lines, scared passengers off the planes, kept pros- 
pective private owners out of the market, held back 
development because the industry was not pros- 
perous. 

There were days when the first thing a pilot would 
do if he survived a crash would be to devise ways 
of keeping newspapermen from securing details, 
from taking pictures, even securing the names and 
the extent of injuries of the victims. Even Depart- 
ment of Commerce inspectors once joined in this, 
refusing to talk, and their reports were forever secret. 

Well meant criticism, which was read into the air- 
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Whose Wichita Eagle has carried more constructive aviation 
publicity than any other newspaper of its size in the United States. 
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By Marcellus Murdock 


plane accident reports by the industry and sometimes 
was present in fact, was hard to take but it was 
healthy. The public demanded, insisted, and the 
newspapers gave the public a loud voice with which 
to shout, that commercial aviation must first of all 
be safe, then fast, then comfortable. 

Safety naturally was and is the primary fundamen- 
tal aim of airplane builders and operators as well. 
But visions of black newspaper headlines no doubt 
have kept many a designer and many an operations 
executive late at his desk, facing the problem 
squarely, who would not have stayed had the policy 
of the press been to pass up the crashes or bury the 
story with a notation that death was due to an un- 
fortunate, unnamed mishap while traveling. 

There is no phase of aviation development in which 
American aviation shows such marked superiority 
over anything the rest of the world can produce as 
it can in its safety record and it would not have come 
as soon, or as surely, had newspaper policy been 
different. There is no necessity now for handling an 
airplane crash any differently than one in which 
a car or a train is involved with consequences of 
comparable seriousness. 

Crashes are so few nowadays that it seems likely 
that newspapermen, aviation officials, and pilots 
soon will have nothing to quarrel about. If they 
come, let us tell a straightforward story, much as 
we regret doing so, as accurate, as complete, and as 
fair as cooperation between us can make it. That 
is the best. 

Newspaper reporters, working for a stern task- 
master, public demand, were just as determined 
and as stubborn in getting the news and usually 
were successful. The story of the crash had to go, 
complete or not, with the space and the headlines 
assigned by the news editor measured by the inter- 
est the public was taking in this angle of world 
events. 

No newspaperman likes to write of tragedy and 
death, be it of automobile wrecks, of train disasters, 
of sinking ships, or of shattered airplanes. Head- 
lines scream of blood through no fault or wish of 
his. As close to such things as the ambulance 
drivers or the hospital surgeons, few people are as 
sick of such news as they. Every one would thank 
God sincerely if there never was an accident story. 


Yet, duty to the public demands that such stories 
go in the paper. No power in the nation, as long as 
the constitution stands, can prevent newspapers from 
carrying stories such as that of the death of Knute 
Rockne, the disaster of the Akron, the loss of Senator 
Cutting, the fatal plunge of Will Rogers and Wiley 
Post. These stories can’t be killed. 

Not only must they go, but I believe that their 
publication carries as a concomitant and as a sort 
of salvage out of the wreck, a result which has gone 
a long way toward developing aviation in the United 
States. In brief, it has been hard to take but the 
publicity has been a stinging goad which has driven 
airplane development along the road to safety. 
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Parachutes of Today 


Modern high speed flying forces exacting demands on parachute equip- 
ment; and manufacturers incorporate efficiency, comfort and economy 
in the new models. Some highlights on their use and maintenance. 


HOUGH a tremendous amount of 
research has been undergone in 
the past 32 years to make aviation safe and more efficient 
for the flying public, the fact remains that the parachute 
provides the only avenue of escape when fire, major struc- 
tural failure, or insurmountable blind atmospheric condi- 
tions are thrust on the airman. And, when one considers 
the relatively small expenditure of research and finance on 
parachute design and manufacture as compared to that on 
other branches of aviation it must be truly said that this 
aerial life-saver has paid exceedingly great dividends. Con- 
sider the more than 1,200 lives saved under emergency 
conditions and then try to calculate the value of the para- 
chute in testing of new airplane designs. 


When the parachute was first offered to our service fliers 
during the World War, airmen displayed a great deal of 
reluctance to wearing the equipment. Each man was afraid 
that fellow fliers would consider him cowardly to wear a 
safety device. Few were really confident as to the relia- 
bility of the device and it did not seem entirely natural to 
wear it. At the insistence of Air Service officers, however, 
this feeling was soon modified until the day came when 
every man wore a chute on every trip aloft, no matter how 
short the flight or how ideal the conditions for flying. This 
policy has resulted in the saving 
of the lives of hundreds of men 
in the service and in saving the 
government thousands of dollars 
in costs for training new men. 

In view of the splendid atti- 
tude taken by such obdurate or- 
ganizations as the government 
military departments it is unfor- 
tunate that many civilian and 
commercial fliers view the use of 
the parachute the way they do. 
Several executives of airplane 
manufacturing companies have 
told me that if they wore a chute 
while flying their own ships that 
prospective customers would feel 
the planes were unsafe and refuse 
to buy them. Other fliers are 
equally hard to convince that 
their chutes should be worn reg- 
ularly and not just for acro- 
batics and long cross country 
flights. Such prejudices are un- 
founded and unfortunate. 

The two major parachute 
manufacturing companies in this 
country today have done a great 
deal of research and now offer 
a variety of models in chutes 
which answer past criticisms 
concerning the discomfort and 


By CREIGHTON I. MERRELL 





inconvenience of wearing parachute 
equipment. Figure 1 shows the Irvin 
seat pack chute, while Figure 2 illustrates the Switlik seat 
pack, which may be had with the harness permanently at- 
tached to the pack or in a quick connector type, such that 
the pack is left in the seat and only the harness worn when 
walking around outside the ship. 

A recent development by both concerns is the lay-type 
quick connector pack. The Irvin model is illustrated by 
Figure § and the Switlik version by Figure 3. Only the 
harness is worn by the airman while the pack is hung con- 
veniently in the cabin or cockpit of the plane. When an 
emergency arises the pack is pressed against the body and 
this engages the large snaps seen in the illustrations. This 
operation requires only an instant and chute is ready for 
the jump. For passenger and executive transports the chair 
chutes offer safety with all the comfort and convenience 
found in any cabin airplane. The Irvin offering is shown 
by Figure 6 and the Switlik model by Figure 4. It can be 
readily seen that the equipment fits very neatly into the 
upholstering of the chair. The harness straps are not en- 
gaged except when an emergency arises and instead of the 
conventional leg straps a single lap strap is provided that 
is easier to engage and does not disarrange the clothing of 
lady passengers. When the pas- 
senger arises the pack comes out 
of the back of the chair. 


MODERN high speed flying 
) forces exacting demands on 
parachute equipment. An air- 
man bailing out of an airplane 
traveling 200 miles per hour or 
better will, if he opens his chute 
immediately, put a much greater 
strain on his chute than if he 
dropped freely for 10,000 feet 
because a falling human body 
can only attain a speed of from 
120 to a maximum of 200 miles 
per hour. Only the plain round 
canopy with the single vent at 
the top has proved capable of 
standing such excessive strains 
and yet open so fast that not 
more than one and three-fifths 
seconds elapses between the time 
the rip cord is pulled and the 
canopy is completely opened. 
High speed opening is essential 
for safety when emergency 
jumps are made within 150 feet 
of the earth as has been done in 
several instances. When jump- 
ing at high altitudes from high 
speed airplanes it is advisable to 





Fig. 1. Irvin Seat Pack showing how harness is fitted to the wearer. 
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Fig. 2. Switlik Seat Pack parachute. Note the round pack and angular rip cord design 
Fig. 3. Switlik Quick Connector Lap Pack, with large snaps for quickly engaging pack to harness. 
Fig. 4. Switlik Chair Chute, showing neatness of installation. Note the ripcord handle fitted to breast strap. 


delay pulling the ripcord until the wind resistance has 
slac kened the rate of movement of the airman’s body to a 
point where the opening shock will not be so severe for the 


jumper as W ell as the structure of the chute. 


The modern parachute is made from the very finest 
materials available and designed with a very liberal factor 
of safety. The canopy is made of white japanese silk having 
a tensile strength of torty pounds per inch. Each silk sus- 
pension line has a strength of 500 pounds Ww hile the harness 
webbing will carry 3,000 pounds. The chrome steel 
fittings also are tested to 3,000 pounds tensile strength. 
Thus it can be seen that parachutes are designed to carry 
extreme loads and stand a great deal of usage. 

Experience has shown that with proper care a chute 
which is used only as an emergency pack and not for 
exhibition jumping may last as long as ten years. How- 
ever this may be achieved only by proper care and handling. 
A chute which is not kept in the carrying sack when not 
in use is subjected to useless wear, damage, and the ravages 
of water, oil, acid, and dirt that infests hangar floors and 
work tables. Tossing the pack around carelessly results 
in bent metal fittings that may foul in an emergency as 
well as bending the frame of the container and disarranging 
the interior of the pack. Many pilots are reluctant to 
have their equipment serviced every sixty days as required 
by regulations. It is of course true that most chutes will 
open after being packed for sev eral months but not every- 
one wishes to risk having the chute fouled by some dis- 
arrangement caused by handling of the pack that would 
likely be discovered in time by periodic inspection and 
packing. The speed of opening is seriously affected when 
the fabric remains folded for long periods of time without 
being aired and having an opportunity to stretch out and 
a second or two may be all the difference between life and 
death. Mildew and similar destruction is effectively pre- 
vented by frequent airing and inspection. Parachute 
manufacturers urge repacking every thirty days and that 
service be done only by licensed riggers having clean and 


adequate fac ilities 


OT a great deal needs to be said about the operation of 
bailing out The only rule is to jump clear and pull 


the rip cord when certain there is no danger of being en- 


tangled in the structure of the plane. The free fall is so 
natural and pleasant that the jumper can and should depend 
on his natural senses rather than to count to ten or other 
such thumb rules to determine when and how to act. 
Above all there should be no frantic attempt to get the 
rip cord pulled immediately. It is conveniently located 
and may be found instantly when the proper time comes 
to use it. Entirely inexperienced people find their senses 
very clear and normal while falling no matter how great 
the distance. At least two young women flyers in this 
country have cooly pulled the rip cord of their chutes 
after falling out of stunting airplanes when inverted 


during maneuvers, a situation which was entirely un- 


expec ted. 
Once the normal descent has been established there is 
(Continued on Page 32) 


Fig. 5 Irvin Quick Connector parachute, illustrating accessibility 
of rip ring and straps for hanging pack conveniently in cabin. 
Fig. 6. Irvin Chair Chute, with harness engaged for immediate use. 
Note lap strap and manner in which pack is removed from the chair. 
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Flying Boats For Domestic Service 
By T. E. WILKINSON 


FFICIALS of the Securities and Exchange Commission 

have received a registration application from Marine 
Airlines, Inc., in connection with a plan to sell an issue 
of 105,000 shares of stock. 


This new air transport unit plans to fly Sikorsky Amphi- 
bians between New York and Boston. “Seaplane bases on 
the water front centers of both New York and Boston 
will be operated thus eliminating delays and inconveniences 
heretofore experienced in going to and from remote air- 
ports,” officials of the line have stated. 

James M. Eaton, the former general traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways, is the president of the new com- 
pany. Eaton resigned from Pan American to become the 
president of the Ludington Airlines which ran “every hour 
on the hour” service between New York and Washington, 
and which was finally combined with Eastern Air Lines. 

W. Sanger Green, Eaton’s former assistant in the Luding- 
ton organization, will serve as vice president in charge of 
operations. F. William Zelcer, the former Deputy Com- 
missioner of Docks in charge of aviation for New York 
City will serve as vice president in charge of traffic. 

Marine Airlines represents a definite trend in the air 
transport toward flying boat operations, a movement that 
was foreshadowed last June when Capt. Boris Sergivsky, 
chief test pilot of Sikorsky, completed flight trials on 
the new S-43. 

Although embodying amphibian characteristics the $-43 
or “Baby Clipper,” is reported to have a maximum speed 
of 194 miles an hour. Marine Airlines plans to operate 
the plane at 170 m. p. h. which will mean that down town 
Boston will be brought within an hour and fifteen minutes 
of the center of New York. It has been reported that 
the fare will be $13.95 one-way with a 10% reduction on 
a round trip. 

Two Pratt and Whitney engines developing 750 horse- 


power are used on 
the S-43. The ship 
has a span of 86 feet 
and is 51 feet long. 
It has a gross weight 
of 19,000 pounds, 
while its weight 
empty is 11,380 
pounds. Twenty - 
three passengers and 
a crew of three will 
be carried. 


Other planes of 
S-43 design will go 
into service on the 
lines of Inter Island 
Airways and Pan 
American Airways. 
Conversations now 
are being carried on 
in New York with a 
view to inaugurat- 





ing a line to Chicago JAMES M. EATON 
President of the newly formed Marine 


Airlines. 


using water front fa- 
cilities and amphi- 
bian planes. 

The new Sikorskys are reported to cost $118,000. David 
Van Alstyne, Jr., one of the company’s directors, has stated 
that unsolicited subscriptions for about 50°% of the stock 
issue already have been received. The Marine Airlines 
service is scheduled to start in July. 


C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, which holds 
the mail contract between Newark and Boston, has stated 
that his company will start seaplane service along the 
Boston to New York route in the spring. 











The Sikorsky S-43 will experience its first domestic use when Marine Airlines, Inc., begin operations this spring between New 
York and Boston. 








ROM the time Wright lifted his fantastic crate off the 
slopes of Kill Devil Hill, aviation’s unique character- 
istic, and a chief reason for its phenomenal development, 
has been the enthusiasm with which it has pioneered in 
departures from tradition or adapted discoveries in other 


fields to the solution of its own problems. 


Among many instances of the latter faculty in action 
for the additional safety and convenience of the flying 
public as well as for economy in operation, is the growing 
recognition, by airport engineers, of the practicability of 
a cotton fabric reenforcement for bituminous surfaced 


runways. 


\ few years ago there were folks who scoffed at the idea 
of building a road with cotton just as earlier these same 
“doubting Thomases” and pooh poohed the horseless car- 


riage and later the airplane 


Today these folks are again hard-pressed to believe their 
own eyes as in several states so-called “cotton roads” are 
demonstrating their efficiency in rural highway systems 
and in a dozen other states highway commissions are 
planning extensive application of the principle to their 
1936 road building programs. 


Leading airport engineers were not among the scoffers, 
however. Months ago, army engineers decided that if a 
cotton fabric membrane could reenforce a_ bituminous 
surfaced country road, it was adaptable to the protection 


of runways under the stress of equivalent traffic loads. 


HAT was sought was a bond between runway base and 

surface that would not involve heavy additional costs, 
that would not involve radical departure from accepted 
runway construction technique and that would insure 
lasting resiliency and durability as well as maximum pro 
tection against surface cracks or faults. 


The army engineers determined that the results of 
experiments in secondary road construction using a cotton 
fabric membrane applied over an .ordinary tarred base 
and covered with the top-surfacing of asphalt emulsion or 
hot tar and crushed stone, justified adaptation of the prin- 


ciple to runway construction. 


Accordingly, it was announced that a cotton fabric mem- 
brane would be used in construction of airport runways at 


Reiley Field, Fort McClellan, Alabama. 
Thereafter, G. W. Andress, Newark, N. J., City Engi- 


neer, announced that plans for the improvement of the 
Port Newark Airport specified a cotton fabric membrane 
for improvement of one of that airport’s most important 
runways. 


This original construction at the Newark Airport will 
require 6,000 running yards of cotton fabric, 2'% vards 


wide, for the reenforcement of a runway 700 feet long and 


200 feet wide. 





Cotton Fabric Reenforced Runways 


King Cotton extends his realm to include airports — 
something new and practicable in runway construction. 


By CHARLES K. EVERETT 
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The use of the cotton membrane was approved by W. M. 
Aldous, Construction Engineer of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, who passes on the 
technical plans of improvement projects financed from a 
$100,000,000 WPA fund. 


Reviewing his Bureau’s study of cotton reenforced run- 
ways, Mr. Aldous, in December, wrote to the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute as follows:— 


“We have investigated the use of cotton membrane reen- 
forcing used in conjunction with bitumen wearing courses 
over well prepared soil stabilizer, water bound stone, gravel, 
or sand clay bases, in accordance with practical recom- 
mended by the Cotton-Textile Institute, in which this 
membrane acts as a reenforcing medium. 


“The type of fabric recommended and found by ex- 
perience to be most satisfactory is an open weave material, 
12 two-ply yarns per inch in both warp and filling, weigh- 
ing 1.2 yards per pound in the standard 90” width and 
with breaking strength of 40 pounds in both warp and 
filling (Standard ASTM method of tests). Yarns and 
fabric of medium soft twist to insure thorough impregna- 
tion and absorption by fabric of bitumen. 


“We would recommend its investigation and use by 
those interested in the construction of bituminous sur- 
faced runways.” 


NOTHER nationally known engineer, Bernard E. Gray, 
Chief Highway Engineer of the Asphalt Institute, wrote 


as follows: 


“Unquestionably there is a great deal of merit in the 
incorporation of a suitable cotton membrane in surface 
treatment work. There are many situations where failure 
of the bituminous mat is avoided by reason of the reen- 
forcement obtained through the cotton, and I would think 
that in many airport runway situations this use would be 


advisable. 


“In connection with this matter of airport construction, 
there has been considerable discussion as to the stresses 
which are set up, especially under the large multiple motor 
planes. I have followed this matter for the last five or six 
years and presented a discusion on this subject at a joint 
meeting held under the auspices of the American Aero- 
nautical Association and the American Road Builders’ 
Association. I believe it is the consensus of opinion of 
responsible engineers that there is no difference in regard 
to the stress in an airport runway as distinguished from 
a road surface carrying equivalent traffic loads. As a 
matter of fact, the stresses on an airport should be ma- 
terially lower than those on a road because of lack of 
repetition of load on the same spot. I have landed on a 
number of airports in heavy planes and have taken par- 
ticular note of the reactions, and it is unlikely that repeti- 
tion of load is even one hundredth part as much as is 
found on even a moderate traffic highway. Accordingly, 
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any surface which is adequate for road traffic will be 
adequate for airport runways. 


“It is important on airport surfaces, however, that a 
dense waterproof seal be obtained because of the large area 
involved and the necessity of keeping water from going 
through the surface to the sub-grade. By taking pains with 
this seal, less expensive foundations are required, and con- 
sequently the entire airport runway is built at a saving in 
cost. In general, I think that some sort of a mix-in-place 
foundation will serve most locations, followed by a dense 
seal coat using either cut-back asphalt, an emulsified as- 
phalt or a soft asphalt cement. All of these materials work 
well with the cotton membrane, and, in my judgment, 
there should be a very considerable field for its use. 


“It is a small price to pay for insurance that the seal 
coat will not break under the rainy seasons of the year 
where there may be some softening of the sub-grade and 
where otherwise there might be a breaking of the surface.” 


MALL wonder then that engineers in cities all over the 
country—among them Fort Wayne, Ind., Omaha, Neb., 
Nashville, Tenn., Meridian, Miss., Charleston, S. C., where 
runway construction of 100,000 square yards or more in 
each case is contemplated—are studying carefully the pos- 
sibilities of cotton reenforced runways for their municipal 


airports. 


No less interesting is the report that so widespread is 
the interest in the new method that Purdue University is 
planning the construction of a sizeable section of cotton 
reenforced runway to afford an opportunity for intensive 
experimentation to establish its merits in comparison with 
other standard constructions. 


For the benefit of those who may be interested in con- 
struction details of this most modern type of airport run- 
way, the specifications governing the building of the 
Newark Airport project are as follows:— 


Upon the completed stabilized soil surface shall be ap- 
plied a prime coat of asphalt emulsion at the rate of 3/10 
to '2 gallon per square yard. The prime coat shall be 
allowed to penetrate the surface and set. 

Upon the penetrated surface of stabilized soil shall be 
spread cotton fabric meeting the following specifications; 

Thread count—12 2-ply yarns per inch in both the warp 
and filling. 

Weight—Goods 90” wide will weigh 1.20 yards per 
pound; other widths in proportion (approximately § 1/3 oz. 


per sq. yd. 


Breaking strength—40 Ibs. in both directions with a 
plus or minus tolerance of 5% Test for strength to be 
made according to ASTM methods. 


The fabric shall be spread longitudially and tacked down 
with the strip overlapping at least 2 inches. The width of 
the strips shall be sufficient to cover the width of the 
runway without more laps than necessary. 


An application of asphalt emulsion at the rate of '2 to 
¥4 gallon per square yard shall be applied to the surface of 
cotton fabric. 


The surface of the runway shall be immediately covered 
with base tone approximately one (1) inch in thickness 
and the pavement shall be completed as follows: 


A second application of asphalt emulsion shall then be 
applied uniformly from a presure distributor at the rate 
of one-half ('2) to three-quarters (34) gallon per square 
yard depending upon the thickness of stone to be penetrated. 


Immediately following the second application of asphalt 
emulsion the surface shall be uniformly covered by stone 
chips in sufficient quantity to fill the voids. The chips 
shall be spread by hand or by means of an approved spread- 
ing device and then broomed to secure even distribution. 
The surface shall then be rolled and broomed, preferably 
with a broom drag and re-rolled until the stone chips are 
forced into the voids of the base tone and thoroughly 
locked and keyed. 

Any loose stone chips remaining on the surface shall 
be evenly distributed by brooming and a third application 
of asphalt emulsion shall then be made at the rate of one- 
half ('%) to three-quarters (34) gallon per square yard 
and covered with a uniform layer of stone chips as here- 
tofore specified, under materials. The stone chips shall 
be broomed and rolled in the same manner as specified in 
the previous operation, the rolling to continue until the 
surface is smooth and uniform and fully compacted. 


A seal coat shall then be applied in not less than 24 hours 
after the completion of the previous operation. Any loose 
material in the surface shall be distributed by brooming. 
Asphalt emulsion shall then be applied at the rate of one- 
quarter ('/,) to three-eighths (+) gallon per square yard 
and the surface shall be immediately covered with a light 
coating of stone chips. Even distribution of stone chips 
shall be obtained by brooming and the surface thoroughly 
rolled. Upon completion of the pavement there shall not 
be an excess of loose stone chips on the surface, practically 
all particles of stone shall be bound into the surface. 





COTTON FABRIC HAS DEMONSTRATED ITS UTILITY IN ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Newark, Nashville, Charleston, Fort Wayne, Meridian and Omaha are contemplating runway construction with cotton reenforcement. 
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War Department 


17 when 115 attack airplanes were ordered. One hundred 
of these will be delivered to tactical units while 15 will go 
out to Army depots as spare parts to insure the continuous 
operation of the main fleet. 

The price was $2,560,074 for the entire lot or $22,260 
each. A Pratt and Whitney two-row radial engine, of 750 
h. p. furnishes the power. 

As Woodring attached his signature to the contract his 
tids handed War Department correspondents the following 
othcial statement concerning the new attack plane: 

“The high speed, with the engine installed, is given as 
250 miles per hour, with a reduced power cruising speed 
of 220 miles per hour. It has a gas capacity of 8 hours at 
cruising speed and a service ceiling of 20,000 feet. It 
should take off and clear a 50-foot obstacle with full load 
within 1500 feet. It carries four 30 caliber fixed machine 


guns, and one 30 caliber 
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So much misinformation has been paraded through the 
printed columns of the daily papers and various magazines 
concerning the strength of the Air Corps and precurement 
details that it may be in order to quote official strength 
reports just to keep the record straight. or 4 of the larger type 


\t the present time there are 198 bombing airplanes on 
103 of these purchased out of 1934 appropriations. Seven 
already have been delivered and nine will be handed over 


each month. Douglas will build 82 and Boeing the remain- 
ing 13 under new contracts awarded last month. 


Northrop is building 210 attack airplanes. 


flexible machine gun mount- 
ed in the rear cockpit. This 
airplane is designed to carry 
20 of the smaller type bombs 
bombs. It is also designed 
Glenn Martin will supply to carry an alternate load of 
chemicals to be dispensed 
from tanks. This airplane 
is also equipped with ade- 
quate transmitting and re 


An order for 
ceiving radio 


eater rank in t ; 110 of these was awarded in March, 1935. Five of these equipment. 
cheme of \ ships will be delivered this month, 6 next month and 10 This airplane incorporates 
place n its prop each month thereafter. In addition to this order Northrep devices approved by the Air 


has a contract for 100 attack planes on the books, which 
was awarded December 12. 


The Consolidated Aircraft 


Corps to increase lift and 


; ; _— . drag in order to reduce the 
Corporation is building 50 


play ao pursuit ships. Six of these will be delivered in February speed of landing and take- 
Genera and six each month thereafter. off to approximately 60 

The new A . - Basic trainers are being built by Seversky which has a miles per hour and to in- 
of Air Corp b contract for 30 and North American, which has a contract crease the gliding angle 
Henry H. A for 82. Primary trainers are being constructed by Stear- above the normal value. 
nande f the | \ man, which has an order for 26. These devices are simple and 
of the Gene Douglas is constructing 71 observation ships. Delivery easy to operate and do not 
Air Force M ’ at the rate of eight a month has just started. And Douglas impair the handling quali- 
Calif also has an order for 18 cargo planes. ties of the aircraft. 


EQUIPMENT from manufacturers. 


These figures develop a total of 685 airplanes on order 


The present Air Corps strength, various reports not- 
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epor pilot and rear gunner. The 
However, of this total 
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gunner’s function is primarily to protect the airplane 
from the attack of hostile aircraft. 

“Many improved safety devices and provisions are in- 
corporated in this airplane. For example, it is so con- 
structed that if a forced landing is made at the low alti- 
tude at which it must fly, the bottom of the fuselage, or the 
part of the airplane which makes contact with the ground, 
is designed to absorb this shock without appreciable damage 
to the aircraft. If it becomes necessary to make a forced 
landing in the water a built-in flotation gear, in the form 
of watertight compartments in the wing, is provided. Pro- 
vision if also made for stowing and carrying a life raft. 
Provision is also made for de-icing equipment which, to- 
gether with the instrument flying and navigation instru- 
ments provided, make it possible to fly this airplane under 
adverse weather conditions.” 

IVE days after the attack order was released, the long- 

awaited bomber contract was announced. The Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., got the 
major part of the business at a total cost of $6,498,000. 

For this sum Douglas will build 90 twin-engined bomb- 
ers. Eighty-two will go out as complete planes, the rest 
as spares. Wright Cyclone engines are used. 

Woodring also released this statement: 

“Announcement also is made of the purchase of one 
squadron of four-motored bombers, consisting of thirteen 
planes of the latest design as submitted by the Boeing Com- 
pany of Seattle, Wash. Manufacture of these planes will 
be undertaken at once.” 

The Boeing, you will remember, was termed the “Flying 
Fortress,” when it was completed last summer at Seattle. 


It is a four-engined, all metal plane. It has a 100-foot 


- 


——aee 
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wing, a length of 70 feet, height of 15 feet and a gross 

weight of 15 tons. Hornets of 700 h. p. are installed with 
new Hamilton Standard, three-bladed constant speed 
propellers. 

In August the first of the ‘“Fortresses” was flown from 
Seattle to Dayton on two-third’s power at an average speed 
of 233 miles an hour. Later the plane was destroyed in a 
crash due to “locked controls.” However, sufficient tests 
had been completed to warrant the “experimental order” 
which was handed to Boeing. In a lot as small as 13, the 
Boeings will cost $250,000 each. 

No detailed statement was released concerning the new 
bombers and their performance. However, in the call for 
bids a high speed of 200 to 250 was required at 10,000 
feet and with an operating speed of from 170 to 220 miles 
an hour at the same altitude. 

Endurance at operating speed of from six to ten hours, 
and a service ceiling of from 20,000 to 25,000 feet was 


specified. 

In winning the competition the new Boeing had to pass 
these requirements. 

It is understood the ship can fly 240 miles an hour. 


THE BIG THREE 


HE appointment of Gen. Westover as Chief of Air Corps, 

the selection of Gen. Arnold as Assistant Chief, and the 
promotion given to Gen. Andrews places a trio of the 
Army’s youngest general officers in charge of military 
aviation. 

Arnold is 49, Andrews 51 and Westover 52. 
as they are, by comparison to other generals, their Army 


Young 








BELOW: DOUGLAS BOMBER. 





ABOVE: NORTHROP ATTACK. 
Army pilots will get 115 new attack planes similar to the one above. Built by Northrop the ship has a high speed of 250 m.p.h., a cruising 
speed of 220 miles, a gas capacity of eight hours and a service ceiling of 20,000 feet. The new attack plane will have retractable 
landing gear and will be powered with a Pratt & Whitney two row. radial engine of 750 horsepower. It carries bombs and is 
equipped with machine guns. 
Ninety of the Douglas bombers, shown in lower photo, have been ordered by the War Department officials to build up the units of the 
GHQ. The ships will cost $72,000 each. The airplane is a low-wing monoplane, of all-metal construction. It is powered with two 
Wright Cyclones. 








careers were well under way before aviation entered the 
picture. And fortunately each of these officers has many 
years of active service still ahead. 

One might almost hazard a guess that in years to come, 
and with good fortune, Andrews and Arnold may sit in 
the office of the Chief of the Air Corps and Westover and 
Arnold may some day command the GHQ. 


Oscar Westover 
was born in Bay City, 
Mich., in 1883. He 
enlisted in the Army 
as a second class pri 
vate in 1901 and a 
year later went to 
West Point. He fin 
ished nis course it 
the Military Acad 
emy in 1906 and be 
came a Second Lieu 


tenant of Infantry 


Besides serving at 
Various posts 
throughout the Unit 
ed States he has seen 
foreign service in 
the Philippines and 
Alaska. He attended 
the Balloon School 
in 1921, the Airship 
School in 1922, and 
later was named chief of the Balloon and Airship Division 
of the Office of the Chief of the Air Service. In the sum- 
mer of 1922 he took part in the National and International 
balloon races. He graduated from the Advanced Flying 
School in 1923 at the age of 39. 

He attended and later instructed at the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leavnworth, Kansas. He is 
on the General Staff Corps Eligible List and holds the 


Major General Oscar Westover 


Distinguished Service Medal. 

A native of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Gen. 
Andrews went 
through West Point 
with Gen. Westover 
being commissioned 
in 1906. His first 
service was with the 
Cavalry. 


In 1917 he was 
detailed in the avia- 
tion section of the 
Signal Corps and in 
1918 he went to 
Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif. as a 
student. 


He graduated in 
1918 and his re- 
promotions started at 
once. Before a year 





was over he _ had 


Major General Frank M. Andrews 


commanded Carl- 
strom and Dorr Fields in Florida and had been named 
District Supervisor of the Southeastern Air Service District 
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with station at Montgomery, Alabama. 

He went to France, returned, and was transferred to 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas where he served as post 
executive officer, commanding officer of the 10th School 
group, assistant commandant and commandant of the 
Advanced Flying School. 

In 1930 he became a Lieutenant Colonel and now, five 
years later, we find him a Major General. He is a graduate 
of the Command and General Staff School and the Army 
War College. 

Gen. Arnold fin- 
ished his instruction 
at West Point in 
1907, a year after 
Generals Westover 
and Andrews had 
left the academy. 
Prior to his detail in 
the aviation section 
of the Signal Corps 
he served with Infan- 
try regiments. 

He learned to fly 
at Dayton, Ohio 
with the Wrights in 
1911. In 1912 he 
won the first Mac- 
kay Trophy for com- 
pleting a flight from 
College Park, Md. 
to Fort Myer, Va. 
and return. On this 





trip he piloted the 
early type Wright 
biplane, powered with a 40 horsepower engine revolving 
two propellers in tandem by the chain and sprocket method. 

The records show that, “In August, 1912 he participated 
in regular Army and National Guard maneuvers in the 
states of New York and Connecticut and established several 
aeronautical records. On June Ist of that year he estab- 
lished a new altitude record when he piloted a Burgess- 
Wright airplane to 6,540 feet.” 

He was awarded the 1934 Mackay Trophy in recog- 
nition of his leadership of the squadron of Martin bombers 
that flew from Bolling Field, D. C. to Alaska and return. 


Brig. General Henry H. Arnold 


Renaissance For Records 


HE National Aeronautic Association has announced “an 
intensive drive starting Feb. 1 to establish or break at 
least forty international air records.” 

At the present time the standing of the nations is: United 
States 39, France 38, Italy 28, Germany 8, Poland 8, and 
England 1. 

N. A. A. officials will give a $100 cash prize to the first 
American pilot who sets or breaks an international record 
after February 1. The award is only for light airplanes, 
light seaplanes, and light amphibians. “At least 25 records 
are easily obtainable by American light plane owners and 
N. A. A. officials have said. 


pilots,” 


The annual convention of the N. A. A. was held here 
Jan. 6 and 7. Government aviation officials and commer- 
cial executives took part in the meeting. 

The annual banquet honored the pilots and manufac- 
turers who contributed to the establishment of 52 new 
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records in 1935, marking the year of greatest American 
activity in the establishment of world air records. 

Among the pilots who were honored for their participa- 
tion in the record flights were: D. W. Tomlinson and J. S. 
Bartles, 8 International and 11 National speed records 
carrying various loads; Howard R. Hughes, maximum speed 
record for landplanes; Lt. Comdr. K. McGinnis, U. S. N., 
Lt. J. K. Averill. U. S. N., and NAP T. P. Wilkinson, U. 
S. N., Airline and Broken Line Distance records for sea- 
planes; Brig General Frank M. Andrews of the GHQ Air 
Force, 3 international speed records carrying a 1,000 kilo- 
gram load; Benjamin King, 3 international airline distance 
records, 2 international speed records and 1 international 
altitude record for light seaplanes; Major Alexander P. de 
Seversky, amphibian maximum speed record; Major E. E. 
Aldrin, amphibian 100 kilometer speed record; Lt. Richard 
L. Burke of the United States Coast Guard, amphibian alti- 
tude and speed records; Captains Orvil A. Anderson and 
Albert W. Stevens of the United States Army, world alti- 
tude record; Leland S$. Andrews and Harold B. Snead, Los 
Angeles to New York City “Course Record” for airplanes 
of the Second Category; John H. Wright, national speed 





record for light airplanes of the first category; Fred and 
Al Key, national endurance record with refueling in flight; 
Edward W. Stitt, national airline distance record for light 
airplanes of the foruth category; Vance Breese, Earl Ort- 
man, L. Claude, Fred E. Davis and Russell Oppenheim, 
inter-city speed records; Laura Ingalls, feminine west to 
east and east to west transcontinental speed records; and 
Amelia Earhart for the establishment of 3 inter-city speed 
records. 


Manufacturers of planes and engines used in establishing 
these records include: Howard Beazley, president of the 
Monocoupe Corporation; Donald L. Brown, Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Corporation; Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
dent Douglas Aircraft Company; Reuben H. Fleet, presi- 
dent Consolidated Aircraft Corp.; Robert G. Gross, presi- 
dent Lockheed Aircraft Corp.; L. R. Grumman, president 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.; Glenn L. Martin, 
president The Glenn L. Martin Company; Don P. Smith, 
president Airplane Development Corp.; Guy W. Vaughan, 
president Wright Aeronautical Corp.; W. O. Warner, presi- 
dent Warner Aircraft Corp.; and others. 


Rogers Heads Chamber 


EIGHTON W. ROGERS was elected President of the 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America at 
a meeting of the board of governors held early last month. 

Formerly executive vice president of the Chamber, Mr. 
Rogers succeeds Thomas A. Morgan as head of the aviation 
manufacturing industry’s trade organization. Mr. Morgan, 
chairman of the boards of the Curtiss Wright Corp. and 
the Sperry Corp. resigned for “business reasons.”” He had 
been in office nearly three years. 

Mr. Rogers comes to his important post with a wide 
Between 1923 and 1925, while 
serving as a commercial attache in Europe, he made studies 


background in aviation. 


of the organizations of foreign air lines. 

In 1926 he was called upon to organize the Aeronautics 
Trade Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and administered its work in the field of pro- 
moting the export sales of American aviation equipment 
abroad. 

In 1928 Mr. Rogers was named the Executive officer of 
the International Aeronautics Conference called by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to celebrate the 25th Anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ flight. 

He left the Department of Commerce in 1933 to become 
Executive Vice President of the Aeronautical Chamber. 


Mr. Farley and Mr. Moore on The Subject of Air Mail and The 
Atlantic Line: 


HE opening of a trans-Atlantic air mail service was 
forecast for July 1937 by Postmaster General Farley 
in his annual report released Dec. 30. 

“It appears desirable that the next Congress provide an 
appropriation for this service,” Mr. Farley wrote. He 
expressed the belief ‘that the trans-Pacific service will be 
so successful that it will hasten the inauguration of a 
similar service across the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Farley’s prediction of service in 18 months came two 
weeks after Assistant Secretary of State R. Walton Moore 
announced that international conversations conducted at 
the State Department in regard to the Atlantic line had 
Moore, who is chairman of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Civil International 
Aviation, made the following statement. 

“As a result of the conferences which have been in 
progress since Thursday. December 5, between representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the lirish Free State, Canada 
and the United States, understandings have been reached 
which it is confidentaly hoped will bring about the early 
establishment of trans-Atlantic air transport services con- 
necting these several countries. These understandings are 
based upon the principle of full reciprocity between the 


been concluded successfully. 





countries interested. They do not operate to exclude 
similar arrangements between the United States and other 
countries. 

“The Department of Commerce has given its approval 
to the establishment of trans-Atlantic airways by way of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the Irish Free State to England, 
and by way of Bermuda to England, and from Bermuda 
to Puerto Rico, the latter route to be extended by mutual 
consent. The Atlantic Sea Board ports in contemplation 
as termini are New York City; Baltimore, Maryland; Cape 
Charles or Norfolk, Virginia, and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, any one of which may be designated as ports of entry 
but no final determination with reference to places has 
yet been made. 

“It is recognized that the northern route is much shorter 
than the southern route and therefore will have the advan- 
age of more economical operation but this fact does not 
preclude the posibility of considerable use being made of 
the southern route. It is expected that experimental flights 
will be begun early in the summer of 1936 and it is hoped 
that scheduled services will begin by the summer of 1937. 
When the full regular service is inaugurated, it is provided 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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The following unexpurgated sketches come from individuals 
typical of their classifications in flying: the Kiwi, the instruc- 
tor, and an owner of several airplanes (who knows them). 


HEN I was asked to do 

this piece on student 
training, I jumped at the 
chance, for rarely does the 
lowly Kiwi ever get the op- 
portunity to express his views. 
A great deal of attention has 





been devoted to the problems 
~ of the flying school operator 


LeveL ue/>~ 








v | during the past year or two. 





Meetings, discussions, ques- 
tionaires, articles, etc., have dealt with the various phases 
of operations such as equipment, cost per hour, selling 
courses, overhauls, and advanced courses. Everything has 
been approached from the operators standpoint and a great 
deal of stress has been put on the economics of the situation. 
Naturally all this is very commendable and helpful in an 
industry where starvation has, for the past several years, 
been much of a greater danger to the airman than the 
flat spin. 

However, with the present unmistakable upswing of the 
industry at large, it does seem that flying school operation 
should and will have to be viewed in the light of other con- 
siderations than those outlined above. Being a solo student 
myself, I feel that among other things the student’s view- 
point deserves a little attention for his neglect has been of 
long standing. After all, the Kiwi, no matter how modest 
his finances, is the means of buying gas and groceries and 
if treated right he will deny everything to buy flying time 
out of his weekly income. Flying school students are 
usually looked upon as merely enthusiastic youngsters who 
come dashing out to the port equipped with helmet and 
goggles and an eager look in their eyes (the latter denoting 
a burning desire to fly). The most unfortunate thing 
about the Kiwi is his unmistakable naive ways and an over- 
abundance of enthusiasm. The first leads him to believe 
practically all he is told about things aeronautical and the 
latter induces him to fly before a proper evaluation of the 
problems involved in learning to fly is.made and when con- 
ditions are strictly unfavorable. The instructor and oper- 
ator are thus placed in a very responsible position. 

All too often the student suffers as a result from both 
unintentional as well as intentional causes. Vicious com- 
petition is one of the contributing causes because the 
operator is all too apt to let the student’s enthusiasm carry 
over his best judgment in order to keep him from driving 
toa neighboring port to fly with a competitor. 

In the light of past experience I would say that no oper- 
ator should start a student off on a course without having a 
very serious discussion with him about the problems to be 
encountered and the means to be taken to achieve solo fly- 
ing. It should be ascertained just how much the student 
has to put into a course, how often he will be able to fly, 
what his mental attitude is and the rating of capability and 
education. This should be followed by a schedule of the 
different phases of instruction to be given before the solo 


Part I—The Kiwi 


hop. If the student has ample funds and is not in a great 
hurry, instruction in forced landings, spins and acrobatics, 
and practice flights on short cross country hops should be 
provided as well as instruction on down and cross wind 
landings and takeoffs. A schedule should be provided in 
any case to suit the circumstances and should be followed 
closely, each step being taken as fast as the student grasps 
what is being taught. 


There is nothing more discouraging than learning to fly 
without any schedule and with first one instructor and 
then another. Confidence is destroyed and one does not 
grasp the fundamentals of flying systematically such as 


should be done. 


In line with a logical step by step procedure in flight les- 
sons, I believe, is the need for some standard procedure in 
maneuvering airplanes. It is generally admitted that air- 
planes do differ in their handling characteristic and that 
there are more than one method for maneuvering airplanes 
in the air but it still is quite true that certain procedures 
have been found universally satisfactory and safe and some 
definite system should be adopted to eliminate the constant 
confusion in the mind of the student due to the cajolings 
of this and that airman with his pet theories and hangar 
academics. Some instructors insist that the student circle 
the airport for practice landings while others are devoted 
to a rectangular course. Landing approaches are made in 
a dozen different ways according to personal whims. All 
this results in a great deal of hot air expended by hangar 
fliers and the student is 
placed in a state of perplexity 





MUD<BOMBINGS 


7 fun / such that in some cases he 


a ty O 
\ 


would be better off if he 
stayed away from the airport 
except while in the air and 
listened to his instructor only 
through a speaking tube. 
Added to the above must 
be mentioned the extremely 
far fetched notions expounded 
by operators and instructors as to the supernatural flying 
qualities of certain airplanes as compared to the handling 
qualities of some other ship of possibly the same make on 
another field which falls out from under you on the level 
out for landing. If the poor kiwi could only realize that 
airplane operation is the sum of wing surface, power, con- 











trols, and rigging, he could discount a lot of the hot air so 
wildly rendered and contentedly fly on. But, this is not 
the case and he is the victim of his own naive self. 

The last and most unfortunate personal objection that 
can be made against operators of flying schools is that of 
pernicious remarks about competitors. Not all are guilty 
of course but very many are. If the men in charge of fly- 
ing schools could only realize the detrimental effect this 
attitude has on the average student I am sure it would soon 
be eliminated. 
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Part II—The Instructor 


AM a transport pilot and fixed base operator who has 

been making a fair living from this business for about 
eight years. Although I find revenue from charter trips, 
passenger hopping, aerial photography, advertising and re- 
pair work, my chief source of income has been from student 
instruction and the sale of time, both solo and dual. 


Although fixed base operators are about the only large 
unorganized group in aviation, and although they have no 
one to fight their battles for them, they have themselves to 
blame for most of their troubles. Too many experienced 
men are hanging around airports everywhere, hangar fly 
ing, criticising, griping and wondering why they are on 
their fannys and not getting ahead. Attempts have been 
made to get miscellaneous operators together, but I believe 
they are like the farmers—too many rugged individualists 


that will never be organized. 


I have my troubles. There are the politicians to contend 
with. As soon as they get the idea a pilot is making 
enough money to have a savings account, their palms start 
itching and they start politicking. These parasites in var- 
ious capacities, dish out plenty of hell once they go after 
you. The best remedy is to thumb your nose at them and 
let them yell their heads off. 


Generally speaking the Department of Commerce is 
the operator’s best friend—at least it’s been my experience. 
If you treat them fairly they will go out of their way to 
help a pilot or operator along. Of course there are the bad 
among th: Zo od, but the good are in the mayority and they 


admit the equine characteristics ot some of their bretheren. 


nt E instruction is the most important source of income 

for the average operator in the av erage community, it 
would be in order to write down some of the facts | have 
found important. I did not get them from books or from 
anyone else; I picked them up in the costly school of ex 


perience e. 


There are some 25,000 holders of student permits in the 
United States at the present time. That means business. 
There could be thousands of more added to the present 
list if instructors would turn salesmen in spare time and 
go out and hustle new prospects. Likewise, the instructor 
is going to have to hustle to keep them after he gets them. 
This business of soloing and letting them go is one cause of 
reduced income for the operator and of the crac ked up 
jobs on the second hand market. More emphasis should be 


given on advanced training. 


Instruction is just as much a specialists job as brain 
surgery. There are many good pilots who are miserable 
instructors because they don’t have the knack of passing 
their know ledge on to stu 
dents. They are responsible 
for many prospective flyers 
getting discouraged and quit- 
ting before they learn what 
it is all about 

I believe that the instructor 
should take the attitude that 


any normal person who pass- 





es the medical exam can be 
taught to fly. Give a good 








instructor enough time and he can 
teach a wooden Indian to fly. 


FJAS No two students are alike, nor are 

i. ahs they all be | lled he 

SPS > > wey a to be Nandied in the same 

_we manner. Each is an individual and 

- =, La reacts differently to various situa 
\ 4 v/4 tions. The instructor should study 


each student carefully and instruct 
according to each student’s tempera 
ment and make-up. It’s always a 
mistake to impress your student on what a “hot” pilot 
you are; if anything, under-rate yourself and let the stu 
dent discover how much better the ship flys hands-off. 


NI should remember the student Is paying vO d money 

to learn to fly and not to have the instructor up there 
for company. If you are up thirty minutes then give him 
thirty minutes of hard work. And after solo. keep the 
eagle eye on him and make remarks about his flying, letting 
him know he’s being W atched sO he will be less inclined to 
dive over his girl’s house, or land in a pea patch to pick up 
his friends. 


We all know that many students arrive to the point where 
they believe they know as much or more about flying than 
the instructor. It’s probably a sign of the instructor’s 
success but it is also a danger signal. A little cracking 


down on them will break them of over-confidence. 


When they come out to the field with wings, bracelets 
and boots, sparkling like a Christmas tree, they should not 
be met with jibes and laughter. Most of us do not have 
to strain our memories to a few years back when we looked 
just as ridiculous. Their enthusiasm should be encouraged 


and it pops out in many different ways. 


Too many instructors neglect ground school training, 
which should be an integral part of instruction. Don’t 
let the meetings turn into bull sessions and don’t teach out 
of a book altogether. Night meetings in the hangar, office 
or home will give the students what they are paying for and 


keep them from straying oft. 


There has been much discussion on the subject of the 
ten dollar medical fee. I sympathize with the student 
but cannot agree with him. If he can’t afford ten bucks 
for a thorough examination by a competent and approved 
doctor who has special, expensive equipment just for the 
iob, the student cannot afford to fly. It costs less to fly 
today, better planes and better instruction is available than 
ever before, and the matter of ten dollars so well spent 
should not keep the average prospect from taking time. 
Good doctors are not cheap doctors. Besides, the figures 
show that approved medicos only average around $5.00 


per student when unpaid bills and charity work is figured. 


Speaking of medical fees, the place where they should 
be seriously considered are those cases where licensed air 
men are forced to let their licenses lapse because of medical 
fees they cannot afford, thru unemployment or adversity. 
Pilots are too valuable to the nation and the government 
should not permit those in unfortunate circumstances to 


lose their licenses. 





Part [II—The Airplane 


Nope, I’ve nothing to say. 


O you're from the press? 
How’s that? Yes, I'll admit I’m looking rather well. 
I just had a nice bath and a rubdown with wax and it helps 
Bill just changed my oil, filled up the gas tank 
My motor purred for him like a 


me shine. 
ind warmed me up 
kitten under a kitchen stove on a winter’s day, the wind’s 
on the runway, the ceiling’s unlimited and I should feel 
like getting up there and kicking around but, mister, 
I don’t! 

Why? You were cut here yesterday afternoon watching 
those students fly me around and you stand here today 
I'd like to brain some of 





and ask me why! Grrr-—— 
them with my prop but that’s the first thing the instructor 
warns them to stay away trom it. I could spin in with 
them, of course, but that would hurt me more than it would 
hurt them and, anyhow, I have to kinda mother them 
along until they get to where they've got a little air sense. 
In fact, I'll keep ‘em out of spins if they give me half a 
chance. 

And that’s what’s making me feel old before my time— 
watching over these kids. Oh, I’m young 
enough, and when a real pilot takes the stick 
I can be as frisky as the next crate. I'll loop, 
spin and roll with the best of them but it’s > g 
these guys with a few solo hours (who think 


that they’re the world’s best pilots) that give 


me fits. They'll dive with the motor wide open _} i 


ai ee 
ow se) 


and then suddenly yank back on the stick. It’s 
all I can do, holding on with my struts, to 
keep the wings from pulling off. Someday V’ll fool ’em— 


Well, maybe I'd 


better not, I’m really not much good without wings. 


I'll let go and then where will they be? 


Don’t misunderstand me, I don’t mind the students— 
its these “hot” pilots that I object to. The students come 
out and Bill goes around with them and tries to show them 
how to fly. It’s just the same as learning to drive a car 
and, after they’ve had enough practive they get the drift 
and get to where they can take me around by themselves. 
That’s their big moment and I enjoy a solo as much as they 
do, for | know that Bill won’t turn them loose until they’re 


ready. 


You saw Art solo out here yesterday; in fact, you pulled 
off your belt and stood in the belt line and socked him just 
like you were a pilot yourself. I though I'd seen you around 
here before—I might have known that you were one of 
these magazine mugs. That belt line is supposed to be 
for pilots only. Anyhow, I imagine you were quite ex- 
cited when he came in too high for his first solo landing. 
I wasn’t even excited, myself, because I never heard of a 
first-time solo student being killed. Art wasn’t excited 
either. He very calmly gave it the gun and went around 
again, just like Bill had told him to do. “When in doubt, 
gun it”” 1s good advice. Well that’s what Art did and the 
next time he just came right in and made a perfect three 


point landing. 


No, nobody ever “froze” to my stick. Sometimes they 
get to where they hang on pretty hard but Bill tells them 
to relax and they do. Yep, hitting them over the head with 
a fire extinguisher makes a good story but its seldom done 
because it isn’t necessary; the instructor can usually talk 


them into letting go. 
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DON’T mind the students, even when they bounce me 
all over the airport. I can take it; I was built that 
way. They bounce because they try to land too fast. They 
try to sit me down when I’m not ready to sit but its just 
as bad if they persist in holding me up in the air when I 
am ready to sit down. There’s nothing left for me to do 
but drop on in—I can’t stay up like a kite for even a kite 
has to have some wind blowing. 

The motor? Oh, we get along fine—in fact, I couldn’t 
get any place without him. Ha, ha! That oughta sound 
good in the magazine—it ain’t every day that you can get 
a good crack like that out of an airplane. Yeah, we pull 
along together and, if he gets any kind of upkeep and 
attention at all, he'll never quit me in mid-air. It doesn’t 
amount to much if he does, anyhow, for I’ve got a gliding 





range. Boy, have I got a gliding ratio! If I’m up a mile, 

I can glide along very nicely for ten miles without the 

motor and if the pilot can’t find a place to sit me down 

safely in ten miles—well, he should crack up. 

The only time my motor ever even spit and fussed was 
when he got indigestion from some bad gasoline 
and you can’t blame him for that personally. 
We had plenty of room and the pilot had sense 

\ ¢ so he sat down in a nice field without any 

Lf) trouble, cleaned out the gas strainer hickey and 
“4 took off again. It’s a wonder that my pal, the 
motor, doesn’t rebel sometime, though, the way 
these students shove the throttle open suddenly 
for a take-off. He almost chokes on all that 
raw gas but he makes it. Then they'll let him “load up” 
on a long glide, instead of clearing his throat for him 
occasionally while he’s idling on the way down. 


Yeah, they’re pretty rough with us both, these hams. 
They grab the stick like they were driving a plow, kick 
hard rudder and, as we slip and skid around the sky, they 
wonder why we don’t fly smooth. Boy, do I like to have a 
smooth pilot fly me! He co-ordinates (there’s a good 
word—I picked it up from Bill )his controls like one of 
those ballet dancers does her arms and legs and it makes 
flying a joy. I know then that my pal, the motor, has got 
plenty of reserve power and that I’m not on the verge of 
stalling all the time. Yeah it’s me that does the stalling 
and not the motor. 

ROUGH pilots make life miserable for me but I guess 

after all I do get a lot of fun out of flying. I like for 
Bill to take me cross country with a passenger so that | 
can get on speaking acquaintaince with other airplanes at 
strange airports. We get to visitin’ around and swappin’ 
stories about how close we came to a crack up. We stretch 
the truth a lot, though, but I guess we learn how to do that 
from the pilots. 


I heard Bill telling the bunch about that tough weather 
he had on a long trip a while back. It made a thrilling 
story like you read in these aviation books and it went over 
big. Everybody around was very much impressed—that 
is, except one pilot. He had flown over exactly the same 
route on the same day (though Bill didn’t know it) and 
knew that it was a cloudless day with a tail wind. But 
he didn’t say anything because he likes to tell these tall 
tales himself. 

I enjoy carrying people for their first ride even if it 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Awards In Wichita 


The Detroit News trophies for stellar performance 
in the National Air Races arrive in Wichita and 
bring new fame to the Midwestern air capital. 


By C. I. MERRELL 


UTSTANDING recognition in the form of Detroit 

News Awards came to two Wichita airplane manufac- 
turers on December Sth for performance of their products 
in the A. T. C. races at the 1935 National Air Races held 
at Cleveland. The awards were made by James Piersol, 
veteran air news man of the Detroit News, who was ac- 
companied by his assistant, Bob Hall. 


To the Cessna Aircraft Company went top honors 
including possession of the Detroit News Air Transport 
Trophy for the current year and awards for the Sweep- 
stakes race and Circuit race in both 550 and 800 cubic 
inch displacement classes and for comfort and speed in 
the 550 cubic inch displacement class. Clyde Cessna, 
president and veteran airplane builder; Dwane Wallace, 
vice-president and general manager and A. K. Longren 
received the awards for the Cessna concern. George Harte, 
pilot of the winning plane was unable to attend as he was 
out of the city and could not return due to inclement 
weather. 


Due to the fact that the Beech plane flown in the races 
was entered by John Abbot, Detroit distributor, and not by 
the factory, the awards were not made at Wichita but will 
be presented to Abbot directly. The Jacobs powered Beech- 
craft won both the awards for speed and comfort in the 
880 cubic inch displacement class. Bill Ong, recently ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Beech concern represented 
the concern at the luncheon where the awards were made. 


Piersol was lavish in his praise for the manner in which the 
Beech and Cessna entries stood out in the competition. He 
pointed out the fact that the various events in the com- 
petition had been planned so that outstanding features in 
different makes of airplanes would receive recognition. 
Thus, he explained, it was not at all expected that one air- 
plane would walk away with so many honors and that two 
different ships from the same city would take all the 


awa rds. 


The meeting was in charge of the aviation committee of 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce. A. L. Wright acted 
as chairman. Piersol and Hall were grounded at Kansas 
City by dense fog and forced to travel to Wichita by rail. 
Wichita aviation enthusiasts were disappointed in not hav- 
ing an opportunity to see the Detroit News flying news- 
paper office, a Lockheed monoplane especially arranged by 


Piersol. 


THE stellar performance of the Cessna in the A. T. C. 

Races gave the industry some new surprises. And yet 
when one examines the fundamental design of this new 
Cessna model the whole story is that of general aerodynamic 
arrangement and detail considerations of construction. 
With a power loading of 15.3 pounds per h. p. and wing 
loading of 12.3 pounds per square foot it is at once apparent 
that high wing loading and low power loading has not been 


resorted to in achieving high performance. 


Fundamentally the C34 is not a new design. Clyde 
Cessna pioneered the cantilever high wing monoplane type 
of airplane as early as 1927 and has lived to see his ideas 
proven in the modern day of aviation with no drastic 
changes. However, a great deal of detail improvement 
has been made aerodynamically and structurally over all 
previous models. 


Studying the ship aerodynamically it is apparent that 
interference effect has been eliminated almost to entirety. 
The clean fit of the wing to the fuselage with filleting and 
a newly designed windshield that eliminates sharp breaks 
in contour is interesting. The fit of the single strut land- 
ing gear and streamline tires provides another justification 
for high performance and elimination of weight and 
complications of a retracting mechanism. Full cantilever 
tail construction and pressure baffling of the Warner engine 
inside the N. A. C. A. cowl sum up the story. No exposed 
struts or wires disturb the air flow over any part of the 
ship. Trailing edge flaps effectively decrease the landing 
speed § to 8 miles per hour, depending on how the ship is 
maneuvered. 





The Detroit News Air Transport Trophy For Outstanding Per- 
formance in the National Air Races 
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Miami's Eighth Festival 


This year’s mid-winter get-together overshadowed 
previous meets in Dixie and proved non-profit civic 
enterprise capable of putting on a successful show. 


HEN the curtain fell on the final act of Miami’s Eighth 
Annual All-American Air Maneuvers last month, im- 
portant representatives of the industry and thousands of 
enthusiastic spectators left the stands sincerely feeling they 
had received their money’s worth. In spite of antagonistic 
winds of Thursday, a little uninvited moisture on Friday 
and a stubborn low ceiling on Saturday (which natives 
termed “typical California weather”) this year’s show, 
especially when compared to previous flying events held 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, provided new highs 
in entertainment, attendance and aerobatic display. 


And although it lacked the showmanship of the Hen- 
dersons, that sturdy little band of Miamians responsible for 
the affair, demonstrated that civic enterprise, can, without 
incentive Of pront, gain admittance to the Big Leagues 


of air race promotion. 


With the entire GHQ Air Force quartered in Florida 
during December for their own tactical maneuvers, the 
Miami meet received a military stimulus unsurpassed on 
previous occasions. Military planes and uniforms fur- 
nished the predominant background, but the civilian com- 
rades vied strongly tor top honors with the net result that 
spectators received a menu with lots of variety in flight 


exhibitions. 


Under the command of Brig. Gen. Frank Maxwell An- 
drews and the three wing commanders, the GHQ Air 
Force effectively demonstrated its striking power. Bomb- 
ers, attacks and pursuits of the latest design were ably 
handled to the edification of aviation’s personnel and thou- 
sands of cash customers. There was an undercurrent of 
official opinion that Baker Board recommendations and the 
re-organization plans of the Air Corps were bearing good 
Truit. 


N the opening day, Thursday, December 12, Harold 

Neuman started events off with a masterful bang with 

an exhibition of high speed acrobatics in his Miss Chevrolet. 

The Army bombardment exhibition, described by Major 

Bob Olds was followed by the Navy acrobatic team of 

“Hell Divers,” composed of Lt. Com. K. C. Gehres, Lt. Jack 
Raby and Lt. J. Lewis. 

The 15 mile race for C licensed open cockpit planes of 
5§0 cu. in, displacement or less was taken by Tex Rankin 
in his Ryan S-T at an average speed of 104.548 miles per 
hour. His straightaway flying reached 150 m. p. h. at 
times, but all the contestants were considerably slowed up 
at the pylons by tricky wind gusts. Cass Szhagaj came in 
second, also in a Ryan, while Joe Musleh in a Davis special 
came in third. 

Ben Stegall in a Travelair flashed an average speed of 
155.190 to carry off the Peruvian government trophy race 
of 15 miles for C licensed open cockpit planes of 800 cu. in. 
displacement or less. Art Davis in a Waco was second and 
Tex Rankin third. 

Len Povey, captain and instructor in the Cuban air force, 
put on a show few spectators will forget, one old lady re- 


’ 


marking, “I hope we never get in a war with Cuba.” Len 


literally stole the show. 

Tex Rankin opened his bag of tricks during the first 
afternoon’s performance and likewise thrilled the crowd 
with almost every antic in the book. 


The crack Army team, the veteran “Men on the Flying 
Trapeze,” composed of Major Clare Chenault, Lt. Luke 
Williamson and Lt. W. C. McDonald, again presented their 
performance which has brought them world fame. Every- 
one unanimously opined that the trio put on the best show 
of their career. One spectacular stunt was the roll within 
a roll in which the planes revolved around each other while 
making individual barrel rolls. Their precision and finish 
brought thunderous applause from the stands. 

Friday’s program was full of stellar performances. Doug- 
las Fonda took top speed in racing events, piloting his 
Beechcraft around a five mile closed course three times 
at an average of 161.923 m. p. h., to win the Glenn H. 
Curtiss trophy for 550 cu. in. C licensed cabin planes. 
Behind Fonda came R. C. Baker, also in a Beechcraft, Tex 
LaGrone in his Waco, Lee Miles in a Cessna and H. L. 
Doyle in a Monocoupe. Larry Cook won the first race 
of the program, piloting his Monocoupe over the 15 mile 
course at an average speed of 66.619 m. p. h. H. L. Doyle 
was second, Wes Raymond third and Joe Musleh fourth. 


UT the outstanding event of the day was Al Williams’ 

scintilating display of aerobatics and bomb dropping in 
his fleet Gulfhawk. He turned in one of his best perform- 
ances with his complete catalogue of skillful and difficult 
antics. A novel presentation was the two-way radio con- 
tact with announcer Jack Story, which went over the p. a. 
system. Al would announce his act as he cavorted high 
above the stands and Jack would explain it in detail to the 
spectators—an effective piece of work. 

And with Clem Sohn’s delayed parachute jump, which 
is always good, the crowd figured they had received their 
money’s worth for the day’s performance. But there was 
comedy relief aplenty, what with Dick Granere, Canadian 
ace and exponent of eccentric flying, who took his light 
plane across the field at an average altitude of twenty feet, 
negotiating side-slips, banks, stalls and dives, barely missing 
the ground with his wing tips as he went through his cate- 
gory of humorous antics against the stiff breeze. 

Other comedy was furnished by the “Three Mugs of 
Beer,” composed of Karl Voelter as “Roscoe Turnbuckle,” 
Charles P. Darnes as “Diogenes” and L. A. Heard as 
“Mahatma Ghandi.” Their flying exhibitions of three 
light planes in formation loops, nose dives and unorthodox 
“wobbles” kept the fans holding their sides. 

On Saturday, the final day, Al Williams was called to 
the announcer’s stand after another masterful exhibition 
in his Gulfhawk, to receive the Rickenbacker trophy for 
airmanship. 

After the GHQ demonstration, Brig. Gen. Frank M. 
Andrews accepted a cup from the Republic of Colombia 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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KINNER OPENS THE YEAR WITH INCREASED HORSEPOWER 
Above: The first of the new 160 horsepower Kinner “Sportwing” model s now in production at the Kinner factory. 
Below: The 160 horsepower two-place cabin Kinner “Playboy”, recently delivered to Jerry B. Sass of Oklahoma City. 


Kinner Sportwing 


K! NNER’S newest model, the 1936 two-place, side-by-side 

‘Sportwing,” has been made available in the 160 horse- 
power class. Previously this model was powered with the 
Kinner 125 horsepower motor. Showing many improve- 
ments ind refinements over predecessor models, the new 
Sportwing is now available with either motor. Specifica- 
tions and performance of the new 160 h. p. ship are as 
follows: 

PE a ~ Yr E DATA 


vad) 
_ 


Top Speed 132 m. p .h 
Cr - Speed 120 m. p. h. 


Landing Speed 15 m. p. h. 
480 miles 


17,950 ft. 


Cruising Range 
Service Ceiling 


Climb at sea level, 1100 ft. Ist min. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Oil capacity 314 gallons 


Gasoline capacity 42 gallons 
Gross weight 2200 Ibs. 
Weight empty 1397 Ibs. 
Useful load 804 Ibs. 
Pay load 358 Ibs. 
Span 34 ft. 5 in. 
Lergeth 24 ft. 2 in. 
Wing area 199 sq. ft. 
Baggage 188 Ibs. 
Wine loading 11 Ibs /sq. ft. 
Power loading 13.75 Ibs. /h. p. 





Douglas DST and DC-3 


ee SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION, November, 1935, p. 18) 


F‘ YLLOWING highly successful flight tests of America’s 
largest land plane, the Douglas DST, specifications and 
performance have been made public by the Douglas Air- 


cratt Company 


DIMENSIONS 
Wing an (f 95 
Wir area ft ORT 
Length (ft 65 
Heigt and ir 16’ 4” 
Dihedr rw ) 


WEIGHTS 


Empt b 15.750 
Usef oad (DST 8,250 
Useful load (Dt 9,155 
Gross Weight ibs 24,000 


POWER PLANTS 


Wright G-5 SBG 
Blower 7.14:1 10:1 11.9:1 
Norma! BHP (each) R50 R00 &50 
RPM 2100 2100 2450 
Crit. Altitude 4300 11500 8000 
Takeoff BHP 930 950 
Gear Ratio 16:11 16:11 3:2 


PERFORMANCE 


(with 24,000 Ibs. gross wet.) 


Landing speed (mph) 65 65 65 
Cruising at 10,000 ft. at 1100 hp. 184 184 181 
Max. speed at 4300 ft. Crit. Alt. 212 219 216 
Max. climb f. p. m. takeoff 970 1020 
Service ceiling (ft.) 19900 23300 23100 
Absolute ceiling (ft.) 22100 25200 24100 
Single-engine ceiling (ft.) 5000 *9400 8000 
**Range at 10,000 ft. at 1100 hp. (mi.) 1790 1710 1690 
**Max. range at 10,000 ft. (mi.) 2150 2050 2020 
Takeoff distance (ft.) 1000 940 
Landing run (ft.) 950 950 950 
*11500 ft. after dumping 330 gal. fuel 


**Using maximum capacity fuel (820 gal.) 
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News Briefs 
Notes From the Industry at Large 


Damon With American 


Ralph S. Damon, outstanding airplane designer, engineer 
and executive has been elected vice president in charge 
of operations for American Airlines, Inc. 

Damon is well known in commercial aviation having 
served as president of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Engine 
Company, of Buffalo, and, until a year ago, as president 
of the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Company, of St. Louis. 
He is the designer of the first sleeper plane in the world— 
the Curtiss Condor air sleeper now in operation by American 
Airlines on its Southern Transcontinental route, between 
New York and Los Angeles. 

As president of the Curtiss company at Buffalo, he has 
contributed to the design of many outstanding military 
aircraft now in use in the United States and other countries. 

Damon, now 38 years old, is himself a pilot and a pioneer 
in commercial aviation. He was a flying cadet shortly after 
his graduation from Harvard, in 1918, and served as a 
second lieutenant in the U. S. Service after earning his 
wings. 

He started with the Curtiss organization in 1922 as an 
engineer and consistently advanced in that organization 
until his election as president of the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Company in 1935. He became president of the 
Buffalo organization early in 1935. 

He was married, in 1922, to Miss Harriet Dudley Hol- 
combe and they are parents of three children. Although 
residing at present in Buffalo, Damon plans to make his 
permanent home in Chicago where his headquarters will 
be located in the general offices of American Airlines, Inc. 


Pacific Exposition 

Promise of active participation by aviation’s leading 
manufacturers and operators assures complete representation 
of the leading aeronautical organizations of the country in 
the forthcoming National Pacific Aircraft and Boat Show 
next month. 

Scheduled for February 1 to 9, the exposition will be 
held in the huge Pan-Pacific auditorium in Los Angeles. 
Introduction of the latest developments in modern air- 
craft accompanied by displays of parts and accessories mark 
the show as the most expansive in recent years. 

List of participants includes Douglas Aircraft Company 
which will display the new American Airlines “sleeper” 
plane, largest land plane in the U. S$. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation will present one of its club Electras and United 
Air Services will add historic interest to the Exposition in 
its display of the Lockheed Vega in which Amelia Earhart 
Putnam made her solo flight across the Pacific. 

Clifford W. Henderson, managing director, already has 
reservations for exhibit space from Kinner, Northrop, 
Waco, Stinson, Ryan and Fairchild factories and dis- 
tributors. Private and commercial craft will each be 
represented in this eventful exposition. Latest sport models 
and specially-built “show models” are to be included in 
the exhibits, and many small plane manufacturers have 
signed for space. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation and Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company have reserved space to show their latest 


aircraft engines. Menasco Motors, Inc., and Continental 
Motors have likewise announced their intention of dis- 
playing engines and accessories. 

Other reservations include Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
Air Associates, General Tire and Rubber Company, Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Standard Oil Company, 
Shell Oil Company of California, Pacific Airmotive Cor- 
poration, American Airlines, Kollsman Instrument Com- 
pany and many of California’s leading air line terminals 
and airports. 


Wright With C-W 


Guy W. Vaughn, President of Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion announced last month the appointment of Burdette S. 
Wright as Vice President of Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Company, in charge of the Buffalo plant effective January 
Ist, succeeding Ralph S. Damon who resigned on that date 
to accept a position as Vice President of American Airlines, 
Inc. 

Mr. Burdette S. Wright has been with the Curtiss 
Company for eight years, previous to which time he had 
seen service in the United States Army Air Corps for a 
period of ten years. He received the American distinguished 
service cross for extraordinary heroism in military opera- 
tions against an armed enemy of the United States, the 
French Croix De Guerre with Palm, the Belgian Order of 
the Crown, and a personal citation from General Pershing, 
Since becoming connected with the Curtiss Company, Mr. 
Wright has held various capacities in the productive engi- 
While in 


the Army, Mr. Wright held many responsible positions, 


neering and sales phases of the organization. 


including the supervision of development and organization 
of the Army Airways system in 1922. Mr. Wright was in 
charge of training at Kelly Field in 1925 and at the time 
of his resignation, was Chief of the Information Division of 
the office of the Chief of the Air Corps, in January 1928. 

Mr. Wright was born in New Albany, Indiana, on Sep- 
tember 12, 1893, and graduated from Purdue in 1915 with 
an engineering degree. 


New Air Travel Policy 


Six of the largest casualty insurance companies in the 
United States announced last month, through David C. 
Beebe, president of the United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., that beginning January 1, 1936, they will 
underwrite a new form of insurance for airline commercial 
travelers, which will compare favorably in cost with other 
travel insurance. The companies which will issue this new 
insurance are the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, 
Century Indemnity Company, Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity Company, Maryland Casualty Company, New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company and United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company. 

The new insurance, termed “‘airsurance,” will be an em- 
ployer’s voluntary contractual liability policy under which 
it will be possible for an employer to obtain up to $10,000 
insurance for each employee named in the policy, at a rate 
of $1.00 per $1,000 per year. The minimum premium 








for any one employer will be $50.00, covering » five or more 
persons, as the employer may designate. This new policy 
was developed the request of large corporations which 
hav e sought such 1 torm of insurance for their executives 
ind other employees to encourage them to take advantage 
of the time saved by air travel. 

This special form of aviation insurance is technically a 
contract of indemnity agreeing to reimburse an insured 
employ er for a stated amount in case of death or injury to 
an executive or employ ee caused by accident on any recog- 
nized airline. It permits payment by the employer to any 
named employee in the event of injury. In the event of 
death, payment may be made to a relative or to any person 
ippearing to the insured to be entitled to such payment. 
Novel Air Tour 

Through the cooperation of pilots in a dozen southern 
cities a new type of air tour will leave Atlanta, Georgia dur- 
ing the first days of February, 1936. 

Flying fifteen or more Taylor “Cubs” the group of 
pilots will participate in a sporting and vacation tour for 
owners of this type of airplane. Economy and efficiency 
will be of featured interest on the tour. Exhibitions will 
be made in the cities visited and while safety is a boring 
subject to the pilots, demonstrations will be made to show 
the advancements in light plane design. 

[The tenative itinerary of the tour includes Atlanta, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tallahassee, Pensacola, Mont- 
gomery, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, Chattanooga, and New 
Orleans. Other cities are being added to the list as plans 
for the tour nears completion. 

Pilot L. G. Mason of the Montgomery School of Aero- 
nautics, in Montgomery, Ala., is providing two “Cubs” 
for the tour. Pilot Byrd of the Blevins Air Service of 
Atlanta, Ga., Pilot P. E. Elder of Chattanooga, the Dixie 
Flying Club of Chattanooga and Pilot Carl Wooten of 
Chattanooga are at present arranging details of the tour. 


State Officials to Meet 


Che annual conference of state aviation officials for the 
Southeastern States will meet January 12th and 13th in 
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Atlanta. The states comprised in the group include Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Florida, N. Carolina, and 
S. Carolina. " 

Headquarters for the conference will be in Hotel Bilt- 
more. Principal speakers will be George Gardner on 
scheduled air lines, Capt. John B. Patrick on national 
defense value of commercial airports, John S. Waynne, 
Bureau of Air Commerce, E. Smythe Gambrell, pending 
and proposed legislation, E. O. Lindsay, airport main- 
tenance, Dexter C. Martin, student instruction, W. G. 
Stewart, air education, and Steadham Acker, airport man- 


agers’ problems. 


New P. A. A. Affiliate 


Mexican Aviation Company (Cia-Mexicana De Aviacion) 
Pan American Airways affiliate has taken over the opera- 
tion of the Mexico City—Glendale airway formerly oper- 
ated by Central Airways of Mexico, another Pan American 
affiliate. Central Airways ceased operation during the 
month of November due to legal technical difficulties and 
operations of the airway were resumed by the other Pan 
American affiliate December 3rd. Mexican Aviation Com- 
pany is continuing the operation of the Pan American line 
from Brownsville, Texas, to Mexico City. The new run has 
been added as another division of their operations. Other 
personnel of Central Airways remain in respective positions 
under Mexican Aviation. The El Paso run of Central 
Airways has been eliminated. 


Menascos to Australia 


A. S. Menasco, President of the Menasco Manufacturing 
Company announced last month receipt of a substantial 
order through Commercial Steels, Ltd. for Menasco Bé6 
“Buccaneer” engines and spare parts for a new Australian 
light airplane manufactured in Sydney. The first engine 
is to be shipped immediately and it is anticipated that the 
Australian demand will prove heavy as there are a large 
number of private-owner aircraft in use in that country. 
The “Buccaneer” engine adopted by the Australian firm 
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is a standard type which has been built and sold in this 
country for a number of years. 

This order is particularly significant since it has been 
obtained in the face of heavily entrenched competition on 
the part of the English engine companies which manufac- 
ture engines of similar design and power output and which 
has had preferential tariff treatment plus a standing preju- 
dice in favor of British products for political reasons. 


Miscellaneous Flying on Upswing 


Miscellaneous aircraft operators flew more miles in the 
first half of 
period since 1931, and at the same time achieved a new 


1935 than in any previous January-June 


safety record, the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department 
ot Commerce announced today. 

Miscellaneous operators include flying services, schools, 
specialists in photographic flying, crop dusting and the 
like, and private flyers. 

These operators flew 40,234,185 miles in the first half 
of 1935 and carried 556,333 passengers. The passenger 
total was slightly less than that for the first half of 1934. 

The number of passenger fatalities during the period 
was 49—smaller than for any previous six-months periods 
for which statistics are available. The miscellaneous oper- 
ators flew 821,106 miles per passenger fatality, an advance 
of nearly 100 percent over the first half of 1934. The 
number of pilot fatalities was 67, lower than for any other 
six-months period except the first half of 1928, when there 
were only 65 pilot fatalities. 


Flight Survey Completed 


The flying part of the aerial surv ey of the 22,000,000- 
acre area in the watershed of Rio Grande of central New 
Mexico, largest aerial survey ever attempted in this country, 
has been completed. This was announced by Leon T. 
Eliel, vice president of Fairchild Aerial Surveys of Los 
Angeles, which made the survey for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Service. 

This is the survey made possible by the Fairchild Tandem 
10-lens aerial camera, the largest aerial camera in the 
world. The Tandem camera was specifically developed 
by the Fairchild Aerial Camera Company and Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys to facilitate this gigantic undertaking. 

In describing the Rio Grande survey, Mr. Eliel explained 
that the contract with the Soil Conservation Service called 
for radial triangulation ground control and that in radial 
triangulation the amount of ground control needed for 
precision depends upon the number of photographs taken. 
Consequently, by means of the 10-lens aerial camera, which 
made possible an advance (interval) of 5 miles between 
exposures instead of the customary 1 mile, the number of 
control point needed to tie in a 140-mile strip accurately 
is only 1/5 what it would have been with the smaller 
cameras. 

The flying was completed between the middle of July 
and December 1. The Tandem camera was used only for 
securing control strips—at an average altitude of 24,000 
feet. Approximately 400 photographs were taken. The 
actual mapping was done with a smaller camera, with 
which approximately 9000 photographs were secured. 

One of the composite photographs secured with the 10- 
lens camera covered 330 square miles. Since the plane was 
flown at a constant altitude, there were differences in 
areas photographed, due to the variations in altitude of 


the terrain above sea level. 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT 


When buying airport equip- 
ment, be sure that the instru- 
ments you purchasearenot only 
modern now, but can be kept 
so at minimum expense. This 
important necessity is a feature 
of RCA equipment, which is 
so designed in coordinated 
units as to make expansion 
and modernization simple and 
economical. 

For instance, it may well be 
that considerations of use and 
economy will lead you to be- 
lieve that a radio telephone 
transmitter will be adequate. 
For this purpose we have the 
AVT-1A, especially designed 
for traffic control. An impor- 
tant feature is the provision for 
use of its audio system with 
loud speakers for paging, 
making announcements, etc., 
around the port. 

When traffic grows and ad- 
ditional radio facilities are in- 
dicated, it is not necessary to 
dispose of AVT-1A. It may be 
retained, and AVT-8, a linear 
100-watt amplifier, mounted 
upon it. On that may be placed 
the AVA-3, runway localizer. 
You then have a complete 
radio telephone-telegraph and 
beacon transmitter, offering 
trafic control, low ceiling 
approach and landing facilities 
and public address. 

The RCA unit system not 
only permits you to acquire 
these facilities in steps, at low 
cost, but also provides for 
economical future changes to 





RCA AVT-1A radio telephone traffic 
control transmitter, the basic instru- 
ment in airport equipment. May be 
used to energize an airport public 
address system as well as direct traffic 








RCA 125-watt equipment, consist- 
ing of the AVT-1A, plus the AVT-8 
linear 100-watt amplifier, and the 
AVA-3 runway localizer, illustrat- 
ing RCA flexibilicy and non- 
obsolescence 











incorporatemodernimprove- 
ments when desired. We 
believe thisto be the mostsatis- 
factory basis for airport equip- 
ment. For details, demon- 
stration or purchase, address: 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., Glendale, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Garden City, L. I. 


Or write direct to AVIATION RADIO SECTION 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., 
a subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 








From Washington 
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that there will be four round trips per week. 

“The matter of the carriage of mails is necessarily post- 
poned for future consideration. 

“All of the conferences were characterized by a spirit 
of wholehearted cooperation and the conclusions arrived at 
received unanimous approval of the conferees.” 

The British Government was represented in the inter- 
national conference by a five-man delegation headed by 
Col. Sir Donald Banks, director general of the General 
Post Office, and including Lieut. Col. F. C. Shelmerdine, 
director general of Civil Aviation, Air Ministry, and C. E. 
Woods Humphrey, managing director of Imperial Airways. 

Ireland was represented by J. P. Walshe, secretary of the 
Department of External Affairs, and L. C. Christie, Coun- 
selor of the Department of External Affairs, spoke for 
Canada, assisted by four others including J. A. Wilson, 
Controller of Civil Aviation, Department of National 
Defense. 

In addition to Mr. Moore, the members of the Inter- 
departmental Committee are: Stephen Gibbons, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury; Harlee Branch, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General; John Monroe Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce 

With reciprocal landing and operating rights worked out, 
the problem of routing air mail on such an international 
line now looms as the major difficulty. One idea gaining 
favor in the Capital is to allow American planes, which 
probably will be flown by Pan American, to carry the 
American mail to England, receiving pay from the Ameri- 
can government. Imperial Airways, under this scheme, 
would carry the westbound mail, receiving pay from the 
British Government. 

It appears that alternate schedules will be flown by the 
two companies. That might mean that mail bags west- 
bound would be obliged to wait for a British schedule and 
sacks eastbound might wait for an American schedule. 

To get around this the two companies might agree in a 
gentlemanly fashion to carry each other’s mail load when 
it would result in the expediting of the mail. This plan 
would keep the mails moving and still would not violate 


the law that only American companies may receive com- 


pensation from this government for transportation of 


letters. 

President Roosevelt took an active part in the inter- 
national negotiations, conferring with Sir Donald Banks. 
‘The President said he had every hope that before long 
we will see the trans-Atlantic flights commenced,” Sir 
Donald said on leaving the White House. 

Besides commenting on the Atlantic air line situation 
Mr. Farley had this to say about foreign air mail: 

“During the past year the Department, acting under a 
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Presidential order, made a thorough investigation of the 
foreign Air Mail Service. The inquiry, surveys, and 
audits covered several months and culminated after the 
close of the fiscal year in agreements with the contractors 
which resulted in revisions of mileage, improved schedules, 
and a reduction of pay rates. A saving of approximately 
$1,000,000 a year was thus affected and the service was 
generally improved. 

“The total direct cost of the foreign Air Mail Service 
last year was $6,828,178.06. 

“The performance of service on the foreign air-mail 
route from New York to Montreal was 87.73 per cent of 
the service scheduled, while the performance of service 
on the route to Mexico, Central and South America, and 
the West Indies was 99.93 per cent of the service scheduled, 
making the performance on all foreign air-mail routes com- 
bined (including that from Seattle to Victoria) 99.58 per 
cent of the service scheduled, as compared with 99.46 
per cent for the previous year.” 

And on the subject of domestic air-mail service Mr. 
Farley said: 

“Improvements and economies were effected in the do- 
mestic Air-Mail Service and 6 new routes in continental 
United States and 1 in Hawaii, connecting the principal 
islands of that group, were established. Better and faster 
schedules have been provided and practically every schedule 
carries passengers and by the end of the year all will do so. 
All lines are being flown with up-to-date equipment and 
there has been a very large increase in passenger traffic, 
express and mail poundage, the latter amounting to 10,- 
775,248 pounds for the fiscal year. 

“The total direct cost of the Service was $9,588,905.67, 
which includes the contracting carriers’ mail pay. 

“The Department now has under consideration additional 
schedules on some of the lines in the domestic air-mail 
system where the present Service is inadequate and it is 
hoped that very soon the limited Air-Mail Service in Alaska 
can be extended and improved. 

“The domestic air-mail legislation enacted by the Sev- 
enty-third Congress and amended by the Seventy-fourth 
Congress provides a satisfactory method of administering 
the Air-Mail Service and eliminates many of the abuses 
which formerly existed. With the authority vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to fix fair and reasonable 
rates after the real financial condition of the contracting 
companies has been determined, it can be expected that 
when the companies begin to earn substantial profits, these 
rates will be reduced until they are placed upon a service- 
rendered basis. 

“The present air-mail system is the most comprehensive 
in the history of the Air-Mail Service. It supplies direct 
service to 46 of the 48 states and indirect service to the en- 
tire country. This new air-mail system embraces 28,884 
route miles on which airplanes fly over 40,000,000 miles 


annually.” 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Austin, Texas 


Jimmy Morris serves as acting manager of the University 
Airport during Doc Haile’s convalescence from a recent 
student-training accident. Doc, who was injured when 
a student froze on the controls, is mending rapidly and will 
be about his old haunts again in the next few weeks. 

On December 23rd a light trainer of recent desgin was 
pitted against a suped-up OX-S powered job. To the pilot 
of the latter plane, the take-off of the new conventional 
light plane outstripping its opponent was somewhat of a 
surprise. It also climbed more rapidly, was faster at cruis- 
ing, and equalled the top-speed of 
the heavier plane of older design, 
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despite the low power of the con- — 
ventional light plane, thereby prov- CoLo sale 
ing that new design in light plane gue 
equipment in the low-cost range is OKLA 
far superior to higher powered we | Oem 
planes of earlier design. Tex 
At the municipal airport, Harry 

Hammil reports increased activity, \\ 
both in visiting planes and student \ Yh 
instruction.—H. L. Gray. \ A \ 

\ \\ 
Beaumont, Texas \ 


The holidays brought an increase 
in airport trafic and Santa Claus, 
in the person of the city, brought a 
new five-band radio; at last we can 
have some weather reports at the muny field. 


Johnny Walker took on a co-pilot but apparently he 
hasn’t gotten her airminded yet for we haven’t seen them 
around the port. Marshall Muse and W. N. Vickers took 
off (via auto) for Mexico City. Vickers, who operates the 
Fairchild for the Fairchild Flying Service, got as far as 
Monterrey and returned but Muse continued to the Mexican 
capital. 

Bob Thornton, Winnie, is headed towards solo in the 
Taylor Cub of the Gulf Flying Service. Gulf had a nice 
charter job recently when they covered about 20 East 
Texas towns to advertise the opening of a new theatre. 
Andy Gibson, chief pilot, was accompanied by Mrs. Dorothy 
Edgar, who received her amateur license recently. 

Worthan Williams, student at Parks Air College, tried 
out some of the local ships while he was home for the 
holidays. Luther Caruthers, on leave of absence from Delta 
Air Service, will operate Ralph Hall’s Travelair here for 
student and charter work. 

Arne Hansen, Port Arthur, sold his States to Mrs. J. A. 
Kirsche, Houston. It had been in dead storage here for 
about a year. Wedell-Williams airline had heavy holiday 
trafic which included a number of round trips to eastern 
points from Beaumont. 

The Byrd Antarctic Expedition planes did fairly well 
during their stay here. Bad weather and condition of the 
field were against them but things cleared up towards the 
end of the week and an unusually large crowd came out on 
Sunday. The night hops were popular. 


Recent visitors include Major Ocker (army ship) ; Stew- 
art, McDermott Oil Company (Fairchild); V. K. Stock- 
ton, Lake Charles, (Fairchild); Pitcairn, Houston (Fair- 
child); W. L. Parish, Tyler, (Stinson); C. W. Blackwell, 
Palestine (Stinson) and Alton Walkers, Kansas City, (tri- 
motor Stinson). 

Vincent, Houston (Monocoupe), Spencer Truhorn, 
Newark, with his wife (Monocoupe); W. O. Todd, Los 
Angeles (Bellanca) ; Stokes, to Corpus Christi (Waco) and 
Lts. Kennedy, Tillery and Glenn in army ships.—Larry J. 
Fisher. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


The Mountain State Air Trans- 
port Company has been organized 
at Wertz Field, Charleston. Lieu- 

TENN tenant Hubert Star is president and 
ARK. on chief pilot; John Lanchester is as- 
pee a sistant pilot; Hurschal McCown is 
= vice president, and Miss Beulah Mc- 
<a Cown is secretary. Passenger and 
i student flights are to be carried on 
in a Great Lakes Trainer, Stinson 

Reliant and a Travelair biplane. 
/ David Williams announces the 
establishment of a Sportsman Pilots’ 
Club at the field. An Aeronca 
land plane is used for passengers 
and students, but another and larger 

ship is to be added later. 

Patrick C. Williams is flying again, after his ship was 
destroyed by fire at the field in 1932. He is flying an 
Aeronca seaplane belonging to the Kanawha Flying Club in 
Charleston. His three-year old son is a “pilot” too, but 
landings don’t suit him. 

M. A. Shaeffer soloed David Williams’ Aeronca last 
week after seven and one-half hours dual instruction. 


H. H. Belt soloed the Great Lakes Trainer under John 
Lanchester. 


Charles Blood and Nelle Danise flew to Marietta, Ohio, 
in an Aeronca landplane last week. 


Samuel Williams soloed an Aeronca seaplane of the Kan- 
awha Club two weeks ago in our hour and forty-five min- 
utes of dual. He has had no previous training and is the 
Club’s 91st solo student. 

Another air company was established recently at Mor- 
gantown. Weymann Coe, W. H. Howell, Lee Renick and 
James Lester, Jr., are the incorporators. 

Sam Antonio of Beckley flew in three weeks ago with a 
woman patient in a Curtiss Robin from Indianapolis. He 
had a forced landing in Ohio and after leaving Charleston 
he was forced down at Montgomery in a sleet, rain and 
wind storm. From there the woman was rushed to Beckley 
by ambulance. Next morning Antonio flew to Beckley. 

Robert Bosler was in recently with a new Taylor Cub. 
He made a forced landing at the golf course and bent the 
right landing strut. After two days wait he received the 
parts, flew to Charleston, and there Harold Erle Angle, the 





student pilot of East Bank, took a thrilling ride in a high 


Ww ind. 


Plans are under way for the establishment of a flying club 
and a landing field at East Bank early next spring. A vet- 
eran private license holder is backed by Angle and several 
other veteran pilots and students in the new enterprise.— 
E. D. Angle. 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


Colonel Art Goebel, famous for his flight from California 
to Hawaii several years ago in which he took first place in the 
Dole Race, staged an exhibition of sky-writing for the 
This was the first sky- 
writing ever seen here and drew quite a crowd, Colonel 


Phillips Petroleum Company. 


Goebel was flying a special Boeing biplane similar to a P-12. 
While here the Colonel paid a fine compliment to our field. 

Department of Commerce Inspector James H. Douglas, 
renewed the Transport licenses of Airport Manager Lynn 
Berentz and Rolley Inman, pilot for the O. C. S. Manu- 
facturing Company of this city. 

Cold, rainy weather has held transient trafic to a mini- 
mum the past month, the majority of traffic having been 
confined to trips made by Manager Berentz, barnstorming 
trips by the Inman Flying Circus and business trips by 
Rolley Inman in the O. C. S. Spartan, one of these trips 
being to Hobbs, N. M. 

Advance plans are being made to stage the 7th Annual 
Coffeyville Air Meet and Air Races this coming Spring 
in place of in the Fall, as has been the custom heretofore. 
It is planned to make the 7th annual event the best yet. 
—Harold E. Haggard. 


Georgetown, Texas 


Andrew Engelbrecht soloed Gray Wings Air Service's 
“Cub” on December 17th. He was awarded a parachute 
silk scarf in recognition of the fact that he was the first 
to complete a course of primary training in his community. 
Two days later another student, Cled Wallace, was soloed 


and both students are continuing building up time. 


A number of Southwestern University students are also 
about ready to solo. Englebrecht’s cousin, the well known 
“Doc” Spiegel, is an occasional visitor at the Georgetown 
field, flying his Stinson Junior which is based at Palestine. 

Mayor M. F. Smith closed negotiations last month for a 
parcel of land east of town to be used as the Georgetown 
airport. The WPA project for the airport was worked up 
and submitted by Herbert L. Gray some weeks ago. It was 
approved by WPA officials and $5,000 was allotted for get- 
ting the runways in shape and miscellaneous labor for the 
project. The site was commended for its size and absence 
of hazards. The project calls for 15 men for four months 
time, graveling of two runways, N-S and E-W, and the 
building of a culvert and a small road.—Herbert L. Gray. 
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Joplin, Missouri 


The Joplin Airport is now closed until early next Spring. 
At the present time some 350 men are working and have 
almost finished the N-S runway. A $26,000 administra- 
tion building is under construction as well as a 100x100 
modern stone hangar. All runways are hard surfaced. 

When completed, the new port will be a “natural” model 
airport, perfect in all directions, with room enough for 
anything that flys. 

Frank Waller’s Waco, Harrison Harper’s Stinson and 
Monocoupe and Harold Jones’ Waco are all operating from 
the Carthage Airport. Merrill Carpenter has removed his 
Salmson to winter quarters, and assisted by his brother 
Doggie, Merrill will install a steam motor of his own design. 

C. K. Kost will fly his Aeronca from the Topeka airport 
during the winter months. Byron McCartney is having his 
Waco rebuilt in St. Louis and is installing a new Tank 
motor. Edward McCartney’s Taylor Cub and Joe Stevens’ 
Waco are using Pittsburgh, Kansas, as a home port. And 
how do you rate Bob Bosler for flying a Taylor Cub from 
Joplin to Little Rock, Arkansas, in three hours flat, using 
only seven gallons of gasoline?—Edward McCartney. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The Kansas City Chapter of the National Aeronautic 
Association recently was reorganized with J. L. Parker 
as acting president, pending adoption of a constitution and 
election of permanent officers. Mr. Parker is general pur- 
chasing agent of the Gas Service Co. The other officers 
included: 

Vice-presidents—William §$. Green, manager, Fairfax 
Airport, and Jay W. Wilson, manager, Standard Oil Co.; 
treasurer, George W. Lusk, district traffic representative, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.; directors, Col. Ruby 
D. Garrett, attorney; Charles D. Daily, manager, Kansas 
City Airport; J. Harold Hahn, photographer; William E. 
Morton, attorney, and Leonard W. Jurden, divisional chief, 
Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Dr. John D. Brock, whose daily flying program put his 
total at 2,238 on New Year’s Day, was elected governor 
for Missouri in the National Aeronautic Association. 

Homer L. Bredouw, president and general manager of 
Bredouw-Hilliard Aeromotive Co., was named chairman of 
the Aviation Promotion committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce under the administration which recently took 
office. 

Both R. A. Rearwin and E. E. Porterfield, Jr., local 
manufacturers of airplanes, are expecting to go into big 
production in the spring. They report steady sales con- 
tinuing through the winter months and new sales con- 
tacts being made which promise to develop strong demand 
next spring. 

Charles F. Horner, formerly of Kansas City, now living in 
Washington as special executive assistant to the president 
of the National Aeronautic Association, Sen. William G. 





THE NEW 1936 PORTERFIELD 
TWO PLACE cabin MONOPLANE 


has decidedly more speed than any airplane 
under twice its price; i 
comparatively the same. 


other performance is 


any of them. It uses three gallons and three 
quarts per hour for student training and is an 


It is the only air- ideal student training plane. Cross country, 











plane in its price range which cruises over 100 
miles per hour, and it lands about as slowly as 


2506 McGee Trafficway 


105 miles per hour cruising speed is interesting. 
Time payments. $1,795.—A. T. C. No. 567. 


PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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McAdoo, was a visitor in the “old home town” in the 
Christmas holiday season. His son, Bryan Horner, is con- 
nected with the Horner Institute, an agency for booking 
entertainments and musical programs. 

The city council recently appropriated funds to enlarge 
the terminal building on Kansas City Airport. Five years 
ago this building was dedicated as one of the ““most modern, 
up-to-date, advanced, etc.” airport stations in the world. 
Today it is inadequate and much out-of-date in many 
regards. Early spring will see workmen extending the walls 
to enlarge all facilities of the building. 

The autograph hunter is a 24-hour-a-day pest at Kansas 
City airport, but busy particularly from early evening to 
shortly after midnight, when most of the T.W.A. schedules 
pass through carrying the movie stars. Crowds flock to 
the station whenever reports gain circulation that any 
particular idol of the day will be on a plane. 

Airmail on Braniff Airways planes now carrying only 
passengers and express has been requested by the Chamber 
The petition goes to the Post Office De- 
partment, asking that ‘‘accomodation” service be permitted, 
to which T. E. Braniff, president of the airways, has agreed, 
conditional upon sanction (not the European diplomatic 
kind of sanction) is granted by the postal authorities. If 
allowed, this grant would restore direct Kansas City-Tulsa 
airmail service, which has been non-existent since the con- 
tract cancellation of February, 1934.—C. R. Mooney 


of Commerce. 


Marshall, Missouri 


Willis Bingeli and Orvie Rassmussen bought a 2000 
Travel Air and expect to recover it this winter during their 
spare time. Lynn Shepard, a former Marshall Flying School 
instructor, was recently heard from and is flying for the 
United Fruit Company in La Ceiba, Honduras. Barney 
Zimmerly, another Marshall Flying School instructor is now 
flying mail and passengers from Kansas City to Omaha for 
Hanford Tri-State Airlines. He recently established a new 
one-way record, having sliced 35 minutes from the regular 
schedule run. 

John Pullen, former student of the Marshall Flying 
School, paid us a visit recently en route to California. 
Sammy Golden and Lawrence Short made a trip to Sedalia, 
Missouri, where Tommy Webber is located doing student 
instruction work. William Powell is practicing some fly- 
ing now and then with the expectation of taking his 
He believes in plenty of pre- 
paration and is going to take it by steps. He has enough 
hours for a transport license but has not been flying regu- 
We secretly think he dreads the “written” and 
Lawrence Short 


private licence test shortly. 


larly. 
don’t we all? 


Ocala, Florida 


Taylor Field, the city-county airport at Ocala, Florida, 
is now in the midst of a $100,000 WPA development 
program. 

Work now under way is relating itself primarily to certain 
grading and foundation work for lime rock runways. 

Following the completion of the runways, one of the 
major phases of the improvement program will be the 
lighting of the airport which, when completed, will easily 
make of it one of the most modern and up-to-date air- 
ports in the Southeast, with the exclusion of the more 
sizable developments in the larger cities. 

The improvement program at Taylor Field was initiated 
by the Chairman of the Aviation Committee of the Marion 
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County Chamber of Commerce, Ocala, Florida, Mr. Rupert 
Cavines.—Horace L. Smith 


San Antonio, Texas 


Enthusiasm is high due to the prospect of an immediate 
start on improvements at the municipal airport, Winburn 
Field. An administration building will be built, runways 
lengthened five hundred feet, and a modern lighting system 
installed. The project will cost between seventy and one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The best record of any year since flying began at Ran- 
dolph Field on Oct. 15, 1931, was in 1933 when 354 days 
were suitable for flying and actual flight was made. That 
was just 11 days less than the possible number. 

Here’s the record to date from 1932: 

Year 1932: 324 days of flying. 

Year 1933: 354 days of flying. 

Year 1934: 333 days of flying. 

Year 1935: 347 days of flying. 

So it may be seen that during the past four years there 
were but 102 days that no flying was held. And if we 
eliminate the year 1932, which lost 41 flying days, the past 
three years shows the small number of 61 non-flying days. 

Al H. Tuerpe, chief instructor of United Aero Corpora- 
tion, Winburn Field, is the author of a convenient hand- 
book on safety tips for solo students and nonprofessional 


pilots. Tuerpe, who has had nine years of flying, said he 


To Earn More Money 


in AVIATION 
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The $200 to $500-a- 


month jobs in aviation go to 









the Pilots and Mechanics with complete, thorough train- 
ing. LINCOLN Approved Training gives you the prac- 


tical experience aviation executives demand; qualifies 




































you for better pay jobs! 


Complete Training for GOVERNMENT 
PILOT’S LICENSE Lincoln Flying School training includes 


everything to make you a first class Pilot. Here you train for Govern- 
ment License as Transport, Limited Commercial. Private or Amateur 
Pilot. You learn straight flying, night flying, blind flying by instrument, 
radio beam flying, cross country flying, acrobatics, spot landing, aerial 
navigation. 

Required Training for GOVERNMENT MECHANIC’S LICENSE 

Lincoln Ground School training gives you every requirement for 
Government License as Airplane and Engine Mechanic. You rebuild 
Whirlwind, Wasp-Cyclone, Aircraft Diesel and many other aircraft 
engines. You rebuild modern airplanes under actual factory standards. 
Training a'so includes aerial radio, welding, instrument repair, etc. 
Actual machine shop practice. 


EXTENSIVE, MODERN EQUIPMENT—GOVERNMENT 
APPROVED SCHOOL Both flight and ground schools and facili- 


ties are among the finest in America. Both under Government Super- 
vision. Thoroughly equipped buildings. High class instructors. Biplanes, 
low wing and high wing monoplanes, smal! and large transport types of 
cabin planes for complete experience. $100,000 Lindbergh airport cover- 
ing 160 acres of level land adds to completeness of 
training facilities. 


Start Now—Part Time Emp!oyment— This Spring we 
offer a limited number of ambitious men part time 
employment to cover cost of board and room while 
training. Now is the time for you to start your Lin- 
coln training. Tremendous aviation development pro- 
grams in practically every corner of the world: 
thousands of new jobs for future Pilots and Mechanics. 
Write now. State age. 


Lincoln Airplane & Flying School 
803 Aircraft Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 























wrote the booklet primarily for students who haven’t the 
time to go into technicalities. 

Visitors at Winburn Field during the month included 
G. A. McDonald in a Lockheed Orion; Harry Hammil in 
a Porterfield; Curry Sanders and Mr. Norton in an Electra; 
Jimmy Haizlip in a Bellanca; Joe Towle and Christy Bryan, 
both in Orions; Buck Taylor and George Culver in a cus- 
tom Waco; R. L. Bowen in a Stinson; Alvin Mueller in 
a Sikorsky; Bob LeSage in a Stinson; Earl McKaughan in 
a Monocoupe; and Major Crawford in a Travelair Speed- 
wing. 

Inspector Clark of the Department of Commerce issued 
licenses on December 18 to Marlin Fisher, transport; O. K. 
Williams, private; and Bill Chumney, amateur. 

Leland Long broke the monotony of a “day off” on 
Christmas by way of a trip to Freer in the Hangar Six 
ambulance to bring back a wounded hunter. 

Dave and Elise Lapham in to spend the holidays with 
their father, Colonel Jack Lapham, and taking advantage 
of the opportunity to “put in time.” 

Floyd Bayless, airport operator at San Diego, advises 
that the city has taken over the airport and will make 
numerous improvements at once. 

Lamar Seeligson taking advantage of the holiday season 
to get his hunting done, and finds that his Waco helps 
in a big way. 

Leland Long and Milton Hebert to the Mission air-show 
on the 8th in a Waco cabin; and to the San Benito show 
on the 15th, Long in a Waco, Hebert in a Taylor Cub. 

Marlin Fisher of United Aero to Asherton on the 20th., in 
an Aeronca.—M. H. Hebert. 


Sarasota, Florida 


Powell Crosley, Jr., who usually spends the winter here 
bringing with him his Waco cabin and Northrop Gamma, 
has not yet arrived and possibly will not be down at all due 
to the illness of Mrs. Crosley. When the Crosleys are in 
town, flying actively picks up briskly. 

Guy Ham, Jr., Chief Pilot for Cape Cod Seaplanes, Inc., 
has arrived in town with his wife and daughter to spend 
the winter months. He has departed for the Rearwin 
factory in Kansas City to ferry back a Rearwin, which 
will be used for student training and general utility work on 
the local field. 

Thomas L. Livermore, Jr., of Nashville, Tennessee, flew 

to Sarasota a short time ago to attend the funeral of his 
father. He flew a Waco cabin belonging to the Whitney 
Transfer Lines. The ship is used on company business 
throughout the Middle West and East. Livermore is traffic 
manager of the company and chief pilot. He is a graduate 
of Parks Air College. 

Major David B. Lindsay and Ed. W. Camp, executies 
of the Chronicle Publishing Company of Marion, Indiana, 
are expected in Sarasota within the next day or two, flying 
a Waco owned by Maj. Lindsay.—R. E. Lindsay. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Dissatisfaction among airmen and operators in this locale 
over the lack of proper provision for observance of the 
weather and dissemination of information has at last re- 
ceived recognition by the weather bureau and department 
of commerce. At the request of Alfred McDonald, direc- 
tor of parks and airport, and Warren Blazier, secretary 
of the Wichita Chamber of Commerce, the facilities at the 
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airport as well as the downtown weather office were visited 
by D. M. Little, head of the aerological division of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, and Eugene P. Stibley, in charge of com- 
munications section of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

For the past several months teletype and radio operators 
have been relied on to observe the weather and post the 
necessary information in addition to their regular duties. 
The burden has been entirely too great and has resulted 
in lack of proper attention to the weather and with no 
opportunity to properly discuss the status of the atmospheric 
conditions with airmen who might be setting out on a 
flight. 

The Washington officials, who came here December 17th, 
will make a decision as soon as possible. Among suggested 
remedies is that of moving the downtown agricultural 
weather station to the airport where both aviation and 
agriculture could be served, the latter being cared for by 
telephone inquiry and newspaper publicity anyway. Since 
weather conditions over an airport is of the greatest im- 
portance it is of course impossible for the downtown sta- 
tion to try to observe airport weather from that point 
when conditions can be so variable over a span of a few 
miles. 

Further improvements on the municipal airport are 
assured with a Christmas season grant of $22,825 in the 
Wichita Park Board stocking. Under the guidance of 
Alfred McDonald, director, and C. L. Alberding, chief 


engineer, the work will start immediately and occupy 138 
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men for a period of four months. Springtime will find 
new walks, pavement, terracing, etc. to please the eye of 
airport visitors and add practical value to an air terminal 
which figures largely in airline transportation to-day. 

The Airport Coffee Shop, recently reopened by Frank 
J. Rubies, is a source of pride as well as convenience at 
the airport. Flying notables and travelers appreciate and 
are impressed by the facilities offered. Local clubs and 
organizations like the glamour of banqueting at the air- 
port and alert modern operators cater to the social aspects 
of airport revenue. Over the door you find this solgan: 
“When Flying Drop In”; When Driving Stop In.” 

In an effort to contact a lucrative territory of prospects 
in South America, O. J. Whitney, East Coast distributor 
of Beechcraft, will fly a Jacobs Beechcraft over an ex- 
tended tour in that country. Bill Ong, veteran sales 
expert in the aircraft line, has recently accepted a position 
as sales manager for the Beech concern. 

D. C. Dobby, formerly of Kansas City and six years with 
TWA has recently been appointed as permanent field 
manager for TWA at Wichita. Jack Nixon, transporta- 
tion agent and also of K. C., has also been recently trans- 
ferred to Wichita station. Permanent reduction of rates 
from 8 to 13% on all fares aid the addition of hostesses 
on all airliners are recent moves on the part of TWA to 
interest more travelers in air transportation.—C. I. Merrell 
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COMPACT INSTALLATION 
Part of the radio equipment in the Waco plane of Felix du Pont, 
showing the private flyer’s midget 19A WE transmitter conveniently 
and compactly installed under the rear passengers’ seat, together 
with the power unit. 


STANAVO ; 


Three Confessions 


(Continued from Page 16) 


does bore Bill to death. He claims that flying them along 
smooth and level and doing nothing exciting is what bores 
him, but actually the trouble is that he hates to have them 
tell about how pretty everything looked from the air. 
He’s heard it all before and he knows it, anyhow. But me— 
I get a kick out of converting them to aviation. They’re 
a little bit disappointed because they weren’t scared to death 
and most of them begin to believe that after all maybe 
they’re safer in the air with me than they are in an auto- 
mobile. Huh? Naw, I haven’t had any cases of air 
sickness aboard and I don’t want any. That’s gone out 
of style, anyhow. 

Yeah, Bill and me and the motor, have done lots of 
things together. We've taken air pictures, looked for lost 
hunters, taken all ages of people for pleasure hops, saved a 
life by bringing a doctor once, done aerial advertising and 
been the life of the party at air shows. We understand each 
other and Bill knows just how far he can go with things, 
which is more than some of these ham pilots know. 

They’ll chase trains, hedge hop, try stunts close to the 
ground and raise hell generally and it takes all I’ve got to 
keep ‘em out of trouble. Some of these days an aero- 
nautical inspector will catch em at it and I won’t be 
bothered for a while—he’ll yank their license. The boys 
cry around about the bureau of air commerce raising the 
requirements to 50 hours solo before they can carry pas- 
sengers, but it’s a darn good thing. By that time, they have 


either some sense or have killed themselves without killing 
a passenger with them. 


See that guy that just walked by? He came near being 
the death of me; in fact, I just recovered from his flying 
about three weeks ago. He had about 50 hours and felt 
like he was pretty good but the trouble is that his brain 
cuts out at times. He was out flying me solo and not doing 
so bad with his air work. In he came for a landing and had 
one of his brain cut-outs. 


I saw he was leveling off too high and thought sure he 
would nose me down a bit to pick up flying speed but 
no—not him. We were up about 25 feet and I was doing 
my best to stay up there until he could wake up. But he 
just sat there with the stick all the way back. I felt my- 
self beginning to drop. “Gun it! Gun it!”, I yelled but 
he didn’t pay any attention. Well, there was nothing 
more I could do so———-WHAM! ! In we drop from 
about 15 feet and my poor old landing gear just sprawled 
out. It had withstood many pancake landings but this 
one was one too many. Well, he wasn’t hurt but I was. 
I got a two weeks layoff while they fixed me up, so at least 
I didn’t have to bother about students for that length of 
time. 

Here comes Bill with a student now. Gotta go to work. 
Sorry, buddy, but I haven’t got anything to say for the 
magazine. Airplanes can’t talk, anyhow. 


AVIATION GASOLINE 
AVIATION OIL 


ROCKER ARM GREASE 

















Miami's Eighth Festival 


(Continued from Page 18) 


to be presented to the most outstanding unit of his com- 
mand. In the Green trophy race, Art Chester in his Chester 
Special took first place with a speed of 229.597 m. p. h. 
S. J. Wittman was second, Lee Miles third, Tex Rankin 
fourth, J. P. Holmes fifth, and Joe Musleh sixth. 


Clarence McArthur with his tiny Tilbury Flash aver- 
iged 105.144 m p h. in the 200 cu. in. class. He was fol- 
lowed by Karl Voelter, T. C. Chalk and Charles P. Darnes. 

In the Cuban Trophy race for C licensed planes of any 
cubic inch displacement, Ben Stegall carried off top honors 
in his Travelair with 165.117. Douglas Fonda averaged 
162.749 m. p. h. in his Beechcraft, while Tex LaGrone in 
a Waco was third with 152.553. 

In another heat of the Green Trophy race, Kling nosed 
out Art Chester sending his Menasco powered Keith Ryder 
over the line at an average of 239.994 m. p. h. Chester’s 
speed was 237.696. Wittman was third, Neuman fourth 
and Lee Miles fifth 

The final race of the day proved Art Chester head man 
with his Chester Special making an average of 232.294 in 
the free-for-all. Kling was second, and Lee Miles, who 
had hard luck in practically every race in which he partici- 
pated, came in third. Ray Barker was fourth, Wittman 
fifth, Neuman sixth, Tex LaGrone seventh and Larry 


Hughes in last place. 
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Sociat events and night affairs added gaiety to an al- 

ready gay city. The Costigan Ball on Thursday, Friday’s 
Arsnicker Ball in the Royal Palm, during which Brig. Gen. 
Andrews was initiated chief Warhawk, and Saturday’s 
Grand Ball at the Miami Biltmore, colorfully climaxed the 
three day get-together. There were the service men’s and 
commercail pilot’s affairs that added spice to the continual 
round of social events. 


The War Birds met and elected Col. J. Carroll Cone as 
their new president. The airline maintenance section of 
the A. C. C. re-electd TWA’s Walter Hamilton of Kansas 
City as chairman. The aviation editors met and did nothing, 
as usual. The QB’s and the Early Birds likewise made their 


contribution to the success of reunion in Miami. 


R. V. Walters, Jim Young, Andy Heermance, Burt Shoe- 
maker and the entire staff of officials are to be congratulated 
for their management, as are “Doc” Kinkade and Bill En- 
yart, representing the N. A. A. The Air Corps’ Bob Olds, 
and Montgomery Ward’s Jack Story did an excellent job 
of announcing the events in spite of loquacious inconnus 
who hounded the mike. 


The eighth Miami meet surpassed all previous shows in 
Dixie. The industry gave unparalleled support and never 
before have all branches of aviation—military, commercial 
and private—so harmoniously come together “under one 
roof” as under Miami skies in December. It was a grand 
success, to our way of thinking, even though the ubiquitous 
Cy was not present this year to call it a “dismal flop.” 
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Approved Repair Station No. 231 


@ Wood structure, excl. box & 
lam. spars 

@ Box & laminated wing spars 

@ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ Welded steel tube structure, 
excl. fittings 

@ Fabric covering 

@ Steel fittings 


Meacham Field 





J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 

® Factory facilities 
® Factory trained personnel 
® Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











C. |. MERRELL PARACHUTE SERVICE 
Approved Service Facilities 
Repairs and Packing by Licensed Rigger 
Prompt Service on Chutes Shipped In for Service 
Agents for IRVIN and SWITLIK Parachutes 
Used Chutes Bought and Sold 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg. Wichita, Kansas 

















BOOTH-HENNING Inc. 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 


24-Hour Service 


Complete repair service including metal 
propellers 


Love Field—Dallas, Texas 














WARNING 


Before you buy aircraft—engines—parts, write for our 
free list or state your needs and get our low prices first. 
A large stock of reconditioned WRIGHT J-6, J-5, 
WARNER and KINNER motor parts. Miscellaneous 
parts and supplies of all kinds. INSTRUMENTS— 
RADIOS—new—used. All merchandise guaranteed and 
shipped subject to your inspection. 


A-S SALES COMPANY 


3821 35th Ave. So. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 




















CLEVENGER’S FLIGHT MANUAL 


A complete explanation of the art of flying 
and methods of instruction based on the 

~ author’s seventeen years of flying ex- $ 
perience in piloting one million miles in 
all types of airplanes. 
A book that completely explains the art of 
flying as simply as 2 and 2 makes 4. 


SEND YOUR DOLLAR TO THE 


Porterfield Aircraft Corporation 


2506 McGee Trafficway Kansas City, Mo. 
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PARTS 


New — Used 


and 
Reconditioned 
For All Engines 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Airplane Parts & Supplies, Inc. 
6333 San Fernando Rd.—Glendale, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


Stinson Reliant landing gear complete with oleo 
and hydraulic brakes. 


Two J-5 crankshafts and complete line of J-5 parts. 
Wasp K. E. valves, miked and tested with stretch 
gauge. 


One set of Lycoming rods, Lycoming front, main 
and rear section. 


One C Wasp cylinder with piston and overhead 
valve assembly ready to go. 


One new B Wasp master rod bearing. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 











AIRPLANES AND ENGINES FOR SALE 


SSS E SHEERS EEE Eee 
FOR SALE—One Warner Cessna, and one Challenger Robin. For 
information write Lynn Berentz, Coffeyville Airways Corporation, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 








FOR SALE—Travelair;: Warner 125. No time on motor since major. 
Excellent throughout $890.00. Two J5 motors just majored. J5 parts 
at large discount. Warner motor, propeller, cowling and motor 
mount for Travelair. Complete ready to install. R. C. Downing, Box 
532, S. S. Station, Springfield, Mo. 





FOR SALE 1934 model Aeronca with inclosures streamlined wheel, 
brakes, compass, air speed, heater, and wire for navigations lights. 
Total time since new is 300 hours. Price $1300, Terms. Will trade on 
used Aeronca. Topeka Flying Service, Municipal Airport, Topeka, 
Kansas. 





GIPSY MOTH--engine recently overhauled. Semiairwheels. Extra 
ribs and fittings included. $300. or will trade for a late model car. 
Box 156, SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION. 





AERONCA C2.—Licensed. Late type with landing gear. New covering. 
$425. Challenger Robin, licensed. Motor just majored. $985. Monty 
Barnes, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansa. 





FOR SALE—Sikorsky S-38C, 12CAB in xcellen condition. This ship 
has been practically rebuilt and placed in A 1 shape by the factory and 
recently overhauled at Pan American shops in Miami. Numerous extras. 
For complete details write Box 105, SOUTHWESTERN AVIATION. 





FOR SALE—Tank 63 aircooled 115 h. p. Robin. Ship in best of con- 
dition, worth $1200. For sale at $800 fly away Brownsville, Texas. 
Maynard Penick, Brownsville, Texas. 





FOR SALE—J5 4000B Travel-Air biplane. 550 hours service time. 
Engine has had 25 hours since major and ship just relicensed for a 
year. Always hangared and finish like new. What is your offer? 
Bob Landers, Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—OX Waco 100. Good paint and fabric. Recent overhaul. 
Always hangared. Must sacrifice at $475. Joe Stephens, care Forrest 
Neely, North Penn., Webb City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—One Franklin P.S. 2 Glider and trailer. Glider in flying 
condition but needs new tires and slight repairs to be relicensed. This 
ship sold new for $675 and $125 for trailer. Reason for sale: building 
two-place ship. Sacrifice for cash. Write W. H. Craig, 413 Lauder- 
dale St., Selma, Alabama. 





FOR SALE Fairchild 22, Wright Gypsy motor. 197 hours total time. 

Special red paint, equipped with brakes, turn and bank, air-speed, and 

a $1,575. Howard Martindale, 237 West Magnolia, San Antonio, 
‘exas. 





FOR SALE—1934 Waco ambulance, deluxe equipment. Jacobs 225 hp 
motor. Total time 400 hours. Equipped with Kollsman altimeter, 
thermocouple, bank and turn, landing lights and flares, Jaeger clock, 
70 gallon tanks, condition like new. Hangar Six, Inc., Winburn Field, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—J69 Stinson, 6 place, licensed to July 1, 1936. 
New cover on fuselage and tail group. Wing cover good. Color black 
and orange, Stinson design. Need training plane. Taylor Bros. Flying 
Service. Kilgore, Texas. 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Challenger Robin, A-1 condition, new motor. 
new cover, completely rebuilt and licensed last June. Need open training 
plane. Taylor Brothers Flying Service, Kilgore, Texas. 





FOR SALE J-5 Stinson 4 plem. Licensed until December 1, 1936. 
Bendix wheels. Ship in A-1 condition, $950. Chanute Municipal Airport, 
Chanute, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Latest series, flap equipped, Fairchild 24 demonstrator 
with only a few hours flying time. Extras include landing lights, 
Kollsman sensitive altimeter, and bank and turn. Special finish of 
medium yellow with black striping. Bargain. Also used Fairchild 24 
with 180 hours—sale price $4,235. TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORP. 
Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





FOR SALE-—J.5 Ryan, nearly new, 120 hours total time, Duals. Bargain. 
Jesse Bristow, 2103 Columbus Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 





J 6-7 MONOCOACH, 4 pelm, licensed until May, 1936. Recently recov- 
ered, climbs 1,200 feet per minute. Full set of instruments, landing 
lights, ete., $1,350. Chanute Municipal Airport, Chanute, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—<Aeronca C-2, single seater, motor and ship in good condi- 
tion, $300. Chanute Municipal Airport, Chanute, Kansas. 





FOR SALE-—One Velie M5 (approved) with speed ring and collector 
ring. Also set of short stacks. Photograph of installation on request. 
Lawrence Short, Marshall, Missouri. 





FOR SALE—One C-3 Spartan at sacrifice price. For complete details 
write Wm. C. Breedlove, Lubbock Municipal Airport, Lubbock, Texas. 








WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED—<Am in the market for a good two, three or four place 
licensed ship. (No OX’s.) Give full description and lowest price. Homer 
Johns, care Joplin Airways, Inc., N. Main St. Rd., Joplin, Mo. 





WANTED--Want right wing for Wasp Jr. Bellanca. Will buy anything 
anywhere. Jes Bristow, 2103 Columbus Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 





WANTED TO BUY—Will pay cash for small two-place licensed air- 
plane. Give price and condition in first letter. Wm. C. Breedlove, 
Lubbock Airport, Lubbock, Texas. 





WANTED—Four, Model 101 American Eagle wings. Lynn Berentz, 
Coffeyville Airways Corporation, Coffeyville, Kansas. 





WILL PAY CASH—For standard make AI class training plane with 
late type engine. J. R. Johns, 3401 West Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO TRADE—Lincoln Sport Phaeton on small airplane. Will consider 
all trades. Airport Manager, Lubbock, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Switlik seat pack parachute in perfect condition. Canopy 
entirely unspotted and chute never been used for jumping. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Write or wire Duke Widiger, McPherson, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Ryan Brougham. Excellent condition. J5 Standard steel 
prop just etched, tracked and balanced. Also want small plane for 
training purposes such as Monoprep. H. C. Harper, Carthage Airways, 
Carthage, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Patented airplane control. Can control elevator, ailerons 
and rudder with one hand. Write the inventor, Henry Duncan, 903 
Lincoln Street, Coffeyville, Kansas. 

















Parachutes of Today 


(Continued from Page 6) 


nothing the jumper can do except to watch carefully 
the direction of drift and partially spill the air out of the 
canopy by pulling down on one side of the chute if it 
appears that the wind will carry him past a desired landing 
place or into a possible danger zone. Spilling the air causes 
a faster rate of descent only as there is no known way of 
Steering tow ard any desired direction. The landing shock 
is lessened if the jumper relaxes and maintains an easy sitting 
position with the knees somewhat lower than the hips. 


HE American aviation industry with the cooperation 

of the Department of Commerce has spared no effort 
to make our airlines as safe as possible. And, records 
conclusively prove that passenger fatalities have been re- 
duced to a very low figure as compared to surface transpor- 
tation methods. Experienced travelers who know the 
facts have a great deal of confidence in air travel as regards 
safety. 

However, there still remains the possibility that a com- 
bination of thick weather, technical errors, and hard luck 
may cause an airline pilot to lose track of his course, miss 
his destination, and leave him floundering around blindly. 
A study of the accidents which have occurred during the 
past four or five years will convince the observer that in 
practically all cases neither the unfortunate ship nor it’s 
pilot were suddenly struck down without warning—the 
pilot was aware of the precariousness of his position for 
a considerable time before any crash took place. The pilot, 
in his very best judgment, had but one choice to make and 
that was to continue flight until a break in the murk 
appeared or the ship, by some happy chance, was man- 
euvered back to the course and a landing effected. Strain, 
fatigue, and lack of fuel are sometimes defeating factors 





in such cases. 

The tragic thing about it is that the passenger has no 
recourse in such a situation but to sit and ride the ship. 
Ocean going vessels must carry complete life preserver 
equipment before leaving port—human life is no longer 
tossed into the sea without safety devices these days nor 
are passengers forced to ride the ship down. 

The aerial life preserver, in the form of the modern 
parachute, is no longer a novelty to aviation. The prac- 
tically 100°) operation performance and simplicity of use 
of the parachute is known universally by the public as well 
as by the airman. It is high time that a more universal 
application of this device be made. 

Two reasons are usually presented as cause for not 
equipping airliners with parachutes. One is that the 
passengers will lose confidence in the safety of flying if 
he finds a parachute in his chair. The other is that there 
is no practical way of using the equipment in its present 
state of development. Neither of these arguments will 
stand under a proper presentation of the facts. 

The trans-oceanic traveler does not become obsessed 
with the idea that the ship is in constant danger of sinking 
because a life belt hangs conveniently by. Rather does he 
sleep the sounder at night. Modern parachutes fit neatly 
into a comfortable upholstered cabin chair and installation 
is made so neatly that the passenger is not even aware of it 
—not even the harness straps are apparent or need be worn 
until an emergency is met with. Certainly if people have 
gotten used to life belts they can get parachute-minded as 
well if approached in the right way. 








Southwestern AVIATION 


HREE methods are available to-day for applying para- 

chutes as airline safety devices. The plane chute idea 
admittedly has had but limited use but the experimenting 
that has been done has given favorable results. If a 
practical arrangement were worked out for the modern 
airliner it would be the ideal scheme. The patented 
“Trusty” device by which the passengers are swung out 
of the cabin and released by a mechanism which auto- 
matically releases the parachute is a very rapid method and 
one that leaves nothing up to the passenger for the entire 
seat is swung out and released without the occupant 
having to make a single move or effort. This scheme has 
had a long period of practical testing and is successful. 
It means remodeling the cabin structure of the conven- 
tional airplane but it is not such a big problem in its 
application as has been argued. Certainly it is at least 
natural and effective method of getting the passengers 
clear of the ship in a very limited time. 

My experience in parachute work and especially with 
drop testing of parachutes using a dummy man has con- 
vinced me that the modern chair chute could be applied to 
airline planes to-day with practically no changes in the 
cabin arrangment. A trap door would be provided in the 
floor and the chutes installed in the individual chair in 
the normal manner except that a life line be snapped onto 
to rip ring and tacked to the harness in a coil with 
breakable thread. 

In the event of an emergency the co-pilot fastens the 
harness by engaging the new style pay and breast straps 
for each passenger. When the decision is made to bail 
out the end of the life line on the passenger parachute is 
snapped to a ring in the cabin ceiling directly over the trap 
door. When the passenger leaps the line automatically 
releases the parachute when clear of the ship. 

Of course loud criticism will be raised to this method 
because of passenger fear, etc., but technically it is entirely 
practical and should be provided so that some recourse is at 
hand for those who wish to avail themselves of it. The 
life line type of parachute opening was used extensively 
during the latter part of the World War and for some 
time after particularly in Sweden and England and proved 
very successful. The free type was adopted, however, 
because it allowed the airman to fall free as far as he liked 
before opening the pack. 

The day must come soon when someone with the means 
and pioneering spirit will provide parachutes for airline 
passengers. And, one day we will read a headline like this: 

PASSENGERS AND CREW CHUTE TO SAFETY. 
Cheat Death in Blinding Snowstorn 

And on that day the idea will be forever sold to the 

American public. 
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New Width Fabric Announced 


Suncook Mills, manufacturers of Flightex Fabric, have 
recently added a new width fabric to their regular line of 
grade “A” material, in accordance with the latest Army 
and Navy air service specifications. 

Grade “A” was sold only in the 36” width for a number 
of years. Later 42”, 60” and 69” widths were provided 
in order to keep pace with larger aircraft trends. The new 
width just announced is 90” fabric and is adaptable for 
fuselage covering, where the customary unsightly seam may 
be eliminated and permit economical cutting on the tail 
surfaces of many new designs. 





















A GIFT FOR ALL THE YEAR 


“Buy It For Your Boys and Your Friends’ Boys” 


FLYING 
for 1936 


That is the new title of the Junior Aircraft Year book 
now in its third edition and recognized as the greatest 
book of its kind ever published. Every one of its 256 
pages is authentic, accurate and yet full of the real 
romance of flying. Published by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc., from official 
sources, including the Government bureaus, the manu- 
facturers and operators of aircraft throughout the 


United States. 


ONLY $1.50 


POSTAGE PAID IN THE UNITED STATES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 








THRILLS - PHOTOGRAPHS - THREE-VIEW DRAWINGS 


The 12 chapters of illustrated text include Owner, Aerial Service to Any Place, Airways 
Adventures in the Air, Notable Flights of 1935, and Airports, Airships and Balloons, Training 
With the Army Air Corps, The Navy’s Air for Aviation, Engineering and Manufa¢turing— 
Forces, The Flying Coast Guard, Air Lines of with 190 photographic illustrations and 69 
the United States, Flying with the Private three-view drawings of American airplanes. 


Send check or money order for $1.50 to 


AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, Inc. 


ANNOUNCING—For early publication, shortly tics. Orders may be addressed to the Aero- 
after Januarv 1. THE AIRCRAFT YEAR nautical Chamber of Commerce, 30 Rockefeller 
~ lav: y ht ty , "ky ) ’ 3 . ek td 1 
BOOK FOR 1936, the 18th annual edition of this P!@2a, New York, enclosing check or money 
es oF ogee fa eonsieiiaaints Aaaiiiiais order. The price is $3.50 postpaid in the United 
standard reference work on American aeronau- gtateg The edition is limited. 
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BRANIFF serves 18 key cities through 6 states with pas 


senger, mail and express. 


Leave Sater... 


r further information call any Leading Hotel, Telegraph Office or 
Braniff Airways Ticket Office. 








